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Three Timely Sermons That “Mean Business” 


1.—Better Start That Marketing Association Now 


ERE isa good example of the need for coéperative marketing 
H reported to us the other day. Said a farmer: 

‘*About two or three months ago I was in townand saw one of my 
Iasked him what he was get- 
ting for it and he told me $12 a ton. This week I wasat that same store 
and saw another farmer buying some of that same hay. 


farmer neighbors sell some hay ata store. 


_SATURDAY, JUNE 5, 1915. 


place. 





I was curious | vides them. 








whole forest of young trees worth just as much as any building on the 


Moral : Every reader should find out what is the penalty his state law 
provides for carelessly starting a forest fire and then help enforce the 
law and make an example of somebody. Or if his state lacks adequate 
laws to punish such offenders, let him see that his next Legislature pro- 




















A COVER CROP OF ABRUZZI RYE AND CLOVER, FARM OF- JAS. S. WHITE, ROCK HILL, S. C. 





_to know what he was paying and when I asked him he said $25 a ton.” 
Moral; Isn’t it time for farmers to learn more about: buying and 
selling? And isn’t it time for farmers in your county to begin organiz- 
ing a ‘‘Marketing Association’’ as farmers in many progressive counties 
See your neighbors. 


have done or are doing? 


IIl.—Put Stripes on the Men Who 


Start Forest Fires 

EVER a spring comes but we grow sick 
N at heart in our travels through the 

South to see the wanton, wasteful, 
wide-spread destruction of trees by forest 
fires—shameful, blighting ruin that our peo- 
ple seem to take as a matter of course. And 
it’s never going to be stopped until we begin 
to make some people wear stripes for their 
criminal carelessness. 

The marvel is that sensible timber-owners 
view this destruction with such indifference. 
The average farmer would move heaven and 
earth to punish a man who would wantonly 
and carelessly burn up his house or barn or 
corncrib. And yet thissame farmer frequent- 
ly does nothing about it when somebody 
through inexcusable negligence burns up a 
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IlIl.—Your Wife’s Cooking and Your Plowing 
HAT sort of a housekeeper would you call your wife if she were 
regularly to offer you bread from half-worked dough, with clods 
of flour and salt, raw and indigestible, all along through: the 
bread? You’d certainly think she wasn’t doing her duty as a house- 


keeper, wouldn’t you? 


Well, she has*just-the same right to say you 


are not doing your duty as a farmer if -you are 
preparing your land with like shiftlessness. 
There’s not much more excuse for a good farm- 
er’s having big, unbroken, indigestible clods m1x- 
ed with the good plant food in his fields every 
year than there is fora good housekeeper's 
having big, unbroken, indigestible lumps mixed 
with the properly prepared family food on her 
table. Good, complete, thoroughgoing harrow- 
ing—genuine pulverization—of the fields is just 
as necessary as good, complete, thoroughgoing 
kneading of the dough in the breadtray. 

Moral: Your part is to feed the crops. Your 
wife’s part is to feed the family. Do your 
part as well as she does hers, and you'll 
prosper more and have less feed and food to 
buy. 
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Doing Business with a Business Conce 


The business man is an impor- 
tant factor in your daily life and 
happiness. 


He may raise wheat or cattle; 
he may manufacture flour or shoes; 

may run a grocery or a dry- 
goods store ; he may operate a 
copper mine or a telephone com- 
pany. He creates or distributes 
some commodity to be used by 
other people. 


Heis always hard at work to sup- 
ply the needs of others, and in return 
he has his own needs supplied. 


All of us are doing business 
with business men so constantly 
that we accept the benefits of this 
- intercourse without question, as we 
accept the air we breathe. Most 
of us have little to do with govern- 
ment, yet we recognize the differ- 
ence between business methods 
and government methods. 


We know that it is to the in- 
- terest of the business man to do 
something for us, while the function 


LCi 


of the government man is to see 
that we do something for ourselves 
—that is, to control and regulate. 


We pay them both, but of the 
two we naturally find the business 
man more get-at-able, more human, 
more democratic. 


Because the telephone business 
has become large and extensive, it 
requires a high type of organization 
and must employ the best business 
methods. 


The Bell System is in the busi- 
ness of selling its commodity — 
telephone service. It must meet 
the needs of many millions of cus- 
tomers, and teach them to use and 
appreciate the service which it has 
provided. 


The democratic relation be- 
tween the customer® and the busi- 
ness concern has been — 
sable, providing fer the United 
States the best and most universal 
telephone service of any country 
in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


' One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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@ Here's a new voice for the thirsty rooter— 
here’é refreshment for the excited fan—here’s delic- 
iousness for all—Coca-Cola, the beverage that 
athletes endorse—that wise business men er »y— 
that everyone welcomes for its simple, pure waole- al 


sBomeness, 


@ Carbonated in bottles—at stands and in grand 


—and at soda fountains everywhere, 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 


@ Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution, 


ATLANTA, GA. 





ise y $10 ADAY-THATS WHAT YOU CANMAKE WITHA 





RANEY 


$10 a day for girls and women, 


NNER 


Bigger money than that for men. The RANEY 


turns surplus fruit and vegetables into cash. Produces finer food than big canneries. 
Works glass ortin for homeor market. INSTRUCLION BOOK FREE WITH EACH 
OUTFIT. Canners $5 and up. RANEY is patented—has greater fire surface—keeps 
water always boiling. Used by Government PE MORSIRIOER: Get started in this 
money-making business. Write for catalogue no 

CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY co. ; Dept. 234, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





When writing to advertisers say: 


*‘T am writing you as an advertiser in 


The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 


ing it carries.’’ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











Make Your Neighborhood a 
Progressive Farmer Neighborhood 


Qur 25-Cent Offer Will Do It for You! 


From every section of the South subscriptions 
are rolling in under this great offer—The Progressive 
Farmer sent to any new subscriber every week from now 
until December 1, 1915, for only 25 cents—and liberal prem- 
iums to every worker. 








Look over the following list of premiums we offer 
for clubs of two or more new 25-cent subscribers, see your 
neighbors, send on your list and select one of these splen- 
did premiums. 


FOR A tO 


Hawkeye Combination Fence Pliers. 
Three Sheet Map, Livestock Chart and Veterinary Guide. 
Crocodile Wrench. 
Never-Rip Stitcher or Sewing Awl. 
Dandy Needle Book. 
Scholar’s Companion. 
R f 
The “Worcester” Razor. 
Progressive Farmer Binder. 
Mr. Poe’s Book—*A Southerner in Europe.” 
Mr. Moss’ Book—“The Boll Weevil Problem.” 


CriRe aA ‘wat 
A Cl I © cond 


The Rollman Meat and Food Chopper (or for a club of 
Two with 25 cents extra). 
“No Key” Padlock (or for a club of Two with 30 cents 
extra. 
OR A CLUB OF I 
Open-face Watch, nickle case (or for a club of Two with 
40 cents extra). 
Eight Piece Kitchen Set (or fora club of Two with 40 cents 
extra). 
FOR A CLUB OF 5S 
“Ever Ready” Safety Razor (or for a club of Three with 35 
cents extra). 
Mr. Poe’s Book—“Where Half the World is Waking Up” 
(or for a club of Three with 40 cents extra). 


c 


Mr. Poe’s New Book—“‘How Farmers Coéperate and Dou- 
ble Profits (or for club of Three with 50 cents extra). 


Teachers’ Bible (or for a club of Three with 65 cents extra). 


Deita Electric Hand Lamp (or for a club of Three with 80 
cents extra). 

Three Piece Aluminum Set (or for a club of Three with 70 
cents extra), 


Premo Jr. Camera, Model B (or for a club of Three with 
90 cents extra). 


Stevens “Little Scout” Rifle (or for a club of Eight with 
85 cents extra, or for Four with $1.35 extra). 


“Old Mill” Dinner Set (or for a club of Ten with 75 cents 
extra, or for Six with $1.25 extra, or for Three with 
$1.65 extra). 


The “Royal” Self-heating Sad Iron (or for a club of Twelve 
with 80 cents extra, or for Six with $1.60 extra, or for 
Three with $2 extra). 


Single Barrel Shotgun (or for a club of Twelve with $1.65 
extra, or for Six with $2.40 extra, or for Three with $2.80 
extra). 


A Good Sewing Machine—with all modern improvements 
and attachments (or for a club of Fifty with $7 extra, 
or for Twenty-five with $10.25 extra, or for Ten with 
$12 extra). 


These Splendid Premiums are Described and Illustrated on 
pages 22 and 23 of our issue of May 22. You can easily get one 
or several of them with but little effort. 

Write and we will send you Sample Copies and tell you how to 


get a big list in your neighborhood. Address. 


The Progressive Farmer. 
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[ Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT 


BUTLER 











UFFICIENT protein and mineral 

matter is almost certain to be ob- 
tained in any ration if one-half the 
roughage is some legume and if one- 
fourth to one-third the grain ration is 
cottonseed meal, soy beans, peanuts 
or any combination of these. 

x * x 

For feeding mules recent experi- 
ments at the Mississippi Experiment 
Station found the feeding value of the 
following hays to be in the order 
stated: Alfalfa, lespedeza, Johnson 
grass, timothy, Bermuda. Considered 
on a basis of ruling market prices, 
timothy ranked lowest. 

k OX 

Although analysis and all feeding 
tests show timothy hay as inferior to 
lespedeza, our Southern markets con- 
tinue to sell timothy hay grown in the 
North to Southern feeders at $20 and 
more per ton, while lespedeza finds a 
less ready sale at $5 a ton less. 

x x 

The man who fails to put the oat 
stubble lands into some forage crop 
is doing the same sort of business as 

.the man who would hire hands by the 
year and furnish work for them only 
half the time. 

x * * 

It is not too late to plan for build- 
ing a silo, nor for growing the crops 
to fill it. If the silo is built it should 
be filled. Too many silos are only 
partially filled the first year. 

if the land will make 35 bushels of 
corn per acre or more, there is prob- 
ably no better silage crop than corn; 
but on most lands of the South some 
ef the larger growing sorghums, like 
goose-neck, will probably make more 
feed per acre and at less cost. If the 
crop is allowed to fully mature sor- 
ghum silage is only a little inferior to 
good corn silage. 


* * * 


Owing to the scarcity of old hay, 


new hay will be fed extensively as 
soon as this year’s crop is harvested. 
Unless care is taken to feed the new 
hay in small quantities the work 
stock is likely to suffer more from 
overheating and colic. The new hay, 
being more palatable, is eaten in too 
large quantities if fed in the usual 
manner. It is pretty certain that 
farm horses generally get too much 
hay when at hard work, but this is 
more especially true when they are 
permitted to eat all the new hay they 
will consume. If the quantity of new 
hay is limited to not over one pound 
daily for every 100 pounds of the ani- 
mal’s weight, there will be much less 
colic and suffering from the heat 
among hard working stock. 





Sowing Peas in Corn 


Y CORN rows are 4 inches apart. 

Will it damage the corn to drill 
a row of peas 6 inches from each row 
of corn after the corn is 12 inches 
high ?” 

The injury to the corn will probably 
not be great, but if the supply of 
phosphoric acid, potash and mois- 
ture is not abundant the corn will 
probably suffer to some extent. It is 
probable, we think, that any damage 
to the corn, because of the peas, is 
likely to be more than balanced by 
the crop of peas. 





Best Way to Seed Sorghum 


READER asks: Should sorghum 
for forage be planted in drills or 
broadcast, and is there much differ- 
ence in the varieties for this pur- 
pose ?” 
If the sorghum is to be cut and 


cured as hay we would sow it broad- 
cast, using not less than a bushel and 
one-half of seed per acre. For this 
purpose, probably the early amber or 
orange should be used. At least these 
varieties, while making less tonnage, 
will probably make a better quality of 
dry forage, because when sown thick, 
broadcast, the stalks will be smaller. 

For silage we think the sorghum 
should be planted in drills three to 
three and a half feet apart, using 
from 10 pounds to 20 pounds of seed 
per acre. For this purpose we think 
some of the larger growing varieties 
are preferable. The so-called. Texas 
seeded ribbon cane or the Goose Neck 
variety is good for silage because 
of the large tonnage made. 





Feeding Value of Cheat Hay 


READER asks: “What is the 

feeding value of cheat when cut 
green and cured as hay, as compared 
with oat hay, when both are cut in 
the dough stage?” 

The following shows the digestible 
nutrients in 100 pounds of cheat 
(Bromus secalinus) hay and oat hay, 
for purposes of comparison: 





Cheat Hay 


3 26 Ibs. 
35.81‘ 
-60 


Oat Hay 


4.70 Ibs. 
= isoee 7 
« kaso“ 
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Carbohydrates 
- Fat 











Cheat hay is not regarded as high 
in quality and seems to lack palatabil- 
ity, unless cut rather early, preferably 
in the milk stage. We think the same 
statement will also apply to oat hay, 
but it is probable that oat hay, cut in 
the milk stage, is slightly superior to 
cheat hay. 





What Is a Fair Price to Pay for 
Threshing Oats? 


READER wishes to know the us- 

ual price charged for threshing 
oats. He says: “The toll taken here 
is one-eighth, but this seems high to 
me.” 

If we assume a price of 40 cents a 
bushel for oats, then one-eighth is 5 
cents. If oats sell for 48 cents a 
bushel then the toll of one-eighth is 
equivalent to 6 cents a bushel for 
threshing. This is about the right 
charge, depending on the size of the 
crop to be threshed and the yielding 
of the oats. It is doubtful if thresh- 
ing oats in the South could be made 
profitable for less, and it will proba- 
bly cost more rather than less. Of 
course, the charge for threshing is 
regulated by the overhead expenses 
and the material and help supplied by 
the different parties to the transac- 
tion. 

To obtain a basis for estimating 
the charges which should be made for 
operating machinery of this sort, the 
following items must be considered: 

The first cost of the machine, the 
number of days it can be operated 
each year, the life of the machine, 
the cost of repairs and the expenses 
for fuel, oil, labor, etc., must all be 
taken into consideration. For in- 
stance, if an outfit costing $1,000 can 
only be operated 30 days in a year 
and will only last six years, then 
$166.67 to pay back the cost of the 
machine, and at 8 per cent interest, 
$80 must be added for interest on in- 
vestment and total divided by the 
number of days the machine is used 
each year to astertain the overhead 
charges, which in the assumed case 
would amount to $8.22 a day. If the 
machine wears out in less time, or if 
it is used a less number of days each 
year, the cost per day is correspond- 
ingly increased. In the case of the 


thresher, there must be added to 
these ovérhead expenses the wages of 
the men, that go with the machine, 
the average daily cost of repairs and 
the other expenses for team or teams, 
fuel, oil, etc. 

In operating a threshing machine 
the time spent in moving from one 
job or farm to another is an impor- 
tant item which must not be over- 
looked. 

If the total average charges amount 
to $25 a day, then an average of 500 
bushels of oats, at 5 cents per bushel, 
must be threshed to pay the expenses. 

If 1,000 bushels a day can be thresh- 
ed, then it would only cost 2% cents 
a bushel in such a supposed case. 
Some who operate their own thresh- 
ers claim to do it for this price, 
threshing an average of 600 bushels a 
day, but we fear all overhead expens- 
es and other items are not counted. 
The man who hires the machine is 
apt to overlook many little items of 
expense, and the fact that at most 
such an outfit can only be operated a 
comparatively small part of each 
year. For this latter reason the more 
work the operator of the machine can 
get in any neighborhood the cheaper 
he can afford to do the threshing per 
bushel. 

Since the above was written we 
have received the followihg in a per- 
sonal letter from a business man and 
farmer who has had considerable ex- 
perience in such matters: 

“There has. never been enough 
threshing professionally done in 
this region to fix a price. What 
little has been done was done by 
‘inexperts’ several years ago at 
five cents per bushel, farmers fur- 
nishing teams and labor. My own 
threshing costs me between 2% 
and 2% cents, where I include all 
teams and labor—everything. I 
should roughly estimate that 
where a man had a reasonably 
good outfit that would turn out 
even as much as 600 bushels on 
an even day’s full run, he could 
afford to thresh for two cents per 
bushel, where the farmer furnish- 
ed hauling and ‘millhands,’ as dis- 
tinguished from engineer and fire- 
man or helper. This would also 
cover cost of moving, unless his 
different parcels were too small, 
in which case he should make an 
extra charge of one to two dol- 
lars for ‘setting’.” 





Oat Hay and Cowpea Hay Compared 


HAT is the feeding value of oat 

hay, cut in the milk or dough 
stage, compared to medium grade 
peavine hay?” 

In the first place, assuming that 
both are equally well cured, the cow- 
pea hay will be more palatable and 
more of it will be eaten by stock, if 
they can get it, than of oat hay. This 
will be especially noticeable if the oat 
hay is cut in the dough stage, when 
the straw is likely to cure harsh and 
dry. Oat hay cut in the milk stage 
makes fairly palatable hay. 

The following shows the digestible 
nutrients in 100 pounds of cowpea hay 
and oat hay cut in the milk stage: 





Cowpea 
ay 


10.8 Ibs. 
38.6 ‘t 
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Oat Hay 





Digestible 
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Protein Ibs. 
Carbohydrates S 
Fat 


4.7 
38.7 
1.7 











The cowpea hay is decidedly richer 
in digestible protein, while there is 
practically no difference in the car- 
bohydrates and fat taken together. 
Except for horses doing road work, 
in which the cowpea hay might cause 
too great looseness of the bowels if 
used as the only roughage, we would 
regard cowpea hay as probably worth 
as much as $2 to $3 a ton more than 
oat hay, if the usual quantities are 
fed. 


Some Factors That Affect the Com- 
position of Manures 


SOUTH Carolina reader asks the 

“comparative values of open-lot 
manure, when no cottonseed meal is 
fed, bedding with corn stalks, leaves 
and field gleanings, and manure madé 
entirely under shelter, on concrete 
floor with concrete walls, feeding 
corn silage, cottonseed hulls and cot 
tonseed meal.” 

The facts furnished in this inquiry 
are not sufficiently complete to enable 
one to give an intelligent opinion; 
but some good may come from a brief 
discussion of the problems involved. 
We are told that no cottonseed meal 
is fed to the animals making the 
open-lot manure, but we are not told 
what is ‘fed, nor are we told the 
amount of bedding that is used. Ag 
to the manure made under cover, we 
are told what is fed, but neither the 
kind or amount of bedding. Other 
points of importance, as to the opens 
lot manure, are the length of time it 
is left in the lot and the location or 
drainage of this lot. 

There is probably abundant evi« 
dence to justify the statement that 
there might be a difference of 50 per 
cent or more in the nitrogen content 
of the manure df animals fed cottons 
seed meal and those fed on a ration 
poor in protein and nitrogen. This 
alone, estimating the value of nitro« 
gen at 20 cents a pound, would make 
a difference of $1 in the value of a ton 
of manure in favor of that from ani< 
mals receiving the cottonseed meal. 

Not only will the amount of bed< 
ding used and its composition influ- 
ence the value of the manure, but it is 
also found that some materials will 
absorb twice as much water as others 
and, of course, this will also affect 
the value of the manure. In both the 
open-lot manure and that made under 
cover there will be little loss of nitro- 
gen from fermentation if the manure 
is kept moist and well packed, as igi 
the case when animals are kept on it. 
In the case of the manure made under 
shelter, if a sufficient amount of bed« 
ding is used and ground phosphate 
rock or acid phosphate sprinkled over 
it as it is being made, there will be 
practically no loss of fertilizer value 
while the animals are kept on it. 

In the open lot there will probably 
be some loss of nitrogen by fermenta- 
tion, unless the lot is small and the 
manure is kept well packed, and there 
will also be considerable loss of all 
three plant foods by leaching, de< 
pending on the amount and kind of 
bedding, the amount of rainfall and 
the lay of the lot, or the drainage. 

It must be remembered that probas- 
bly about two-thirds of the nitrogen 
and four-fifths of the potash of the 
total‘excrement is in the urine, and 
this is likely to be largely lost in an 
open lot, unless the amount of litter, 
used is large. Practically none of the® 
phosphoric acid is in the urine. 

At the New Jersey Experiment Sta« 
tion the average loss in stable mas 
nure, exposed from 50 to 131 days, 
was a little over one-half its plant 
foods. At the Cornell Experiment 
Station horse manure exposed in the 
summer for five months lost 62 per 
cent and cow manure 30 per cent of 
its value. 

It seems quite probable that under 
the conditions ‘stated, a ton of the 
manure made under cover might be 
worth two tons from the open lot; 
but as stated, this will depend on} 
numerous conditions of which no in= 
formation is given in our inquiry. The} 
difference might be considerably less} 
if the open-lot manure is applied to’ 
the land as soon the cattle are 
taken off, if a liberal amount of litter 
is used and the lot is well located. 
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If you find a renewal blank in your paper 
your subscription has expired. 
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What Farmers Want to; Know 





By W. F. Massey 














The Garden in June 


phage of asparagus should stop 
in the South by the tenth of June. 
Then the plot should be well fertiliz- 
ed and cleanly cultivated in order to 
get the strongest possible growth to 
give large shoots the next season. 
When frost comes clean off the tops 
and cover the whole bed thickly with 
manure for the winter. 


. Plant a row of snap beans at a time, 
and as fast as one row is up plant 
another, and keep this up till August 
in order to have a regular succession 
for the table. The bush lima beans 
and the climbing small lima or but- 
ter bean can still be planted.. A wire 
fence is a good place for the butter 
beans. The Fordhook bush. lima is 
the best of the bush sorts. 

* * * 


- The middle of the month and to the 
first of July is a good time to plant 
eabbage seed for the late crop. For 
this crop sow the seed in a bed con- 
venient to water and then never al- 
low the plants to suffer for lack of 
water. Get strong plants, for little 
spindling plants are hard to make 
live in hot weather. I have set plants 
with stems as thick as stout lead pen- 
cil with the best success. For the 
late crop I prefer a good strain of the 
old Late Flat Dutch. The Danish 
Ballhead is also good, but succeeds 
best on a lighter soil. For quality 
the Drumhead Savoy is excellent. 

The last of the month sow Blood 
Turnip beets and carrots for winter 
use. I sow the Danvers Half-long 
carrot. These and the late beets I 
leave in the rows all winter, throw- 
ing a slight furrow to each side, and 
they keep better than if lifted. 

i 

- Salsify and parsnip should now be 
sown. In the North these are sown 
early in spring, but in the South later 
sowing is best, as they are apt to get 
woody or run to seed here if sown 
early. To get a good germination of 
parsnips I find it an advantage to 
plant the seed in little bunches about 
four inch#s apart, as a pinch of seed 
will force its way through more 
easily thana single seed, and the 
bunches are easily thinned. The sal- 
sify is sown in a continuous row and 
thinned while small to three inches 
apart. 

Cucumbers for pickling should now 
be planted. Plant in hills five by 
three feet. Use plenty of seed to 
make sure of a stand in spite of the 
bugs. Dust them over just as they 
come through the ground with plas- 
ter or bone dust, or in fact any dusty 
material to keep the little striped 
beetles in check. Tobacco dust is 
good, and will help the plants too. I 
plant the Davis Perfect. 

* kK * 

+ Succession plantings of corn should 
be kept up till late July, planting a 
few rows of the Country Gentleman 
or. the Stowell Evergreen as soon as 
the previous planting is well up. The 
Mammoth sugar corn is stronger in 
growth and makes larger ears, but is 
not of as good quality as the first 
named sorts. 

The first of June is the best time to 
set the egg plants outside, for they 
need the soil to be permanently 
warm. I keep mine in four-inch pots, 
setting the pots in a cold frame about 
the 20th of May and attending closely 
to them by covering with the sashes 
on chilly nights, for they are more 
tender than tomato plants. I am 
growing the Black Beauty and Maule’s 
Excelsior. The last is the larger 
fruited, but the first is more prolific. 

_ * % 

If you sowed leek 
spring the plants will 
transplant the last of 


seed early in 
be ready to 
June. I- set 


them in open furrows three inches 
apart, and as they grow pull the soil 
to them in order to get a good long 
white shank. These are hardy and 
are left in the ground all winter, and 
come in very nicely till_the green 
onions are ready. 
ok, 

The Yellow Potato onions are now 
ripening. As the tops turn over and 
get yellow pull them and cure them 
with the tops on, and do not remove 
the tops till wanted for use or sale. 
Late in the month the sets grown 
from spring-sown seed will be ready 
to harvest. As the tops die take them 
up and sift the sand and soil from 
them and store till wanted for plant- 
ing in the fall to make early green 
onions.- I -use the Norfolk Queen on- 
ion for this planting, as it is the ear- 
liest I have tried. 

x * x 

If you like Okra and failed to plant 
it in May plant now at any time till 
middle of month. I have planted the 
Perkins Long Pod and the Kleckley, 
the first a green podded sort and the 
latter a white one. 

* * 


Sweet pepper plants can still be 


the respective earliness of these three 
varieties. 





Onions Running to Seed 


ROM eastern North Carolina: “I 

have an acre of onions that are 
showing buttons and threatening to 
run to seed. If they go to seed will 
the bulbs be of any account?” 

No, if you let them run up to bloom 
the bulbs will be hollow and worth- 
less. But if you nip out the bloom 
stalk as soon as it shows you can 
save the onion. 





Growing Salsify and Celery 


ROM North Carolina: Is it neces- 

sary to take up salsify in the fall 
and put in hills like turnips to keep 
it from getting pithy? What kind of 
a soil is best and how shall I prepare 
and set out celery plants? ~Will chu- 
fas grow in’this part of the state in 
rich, red loamy soil?” 

Salsify should remain in the rows 
where it grew. It will keep growing 
till Christmas or later, and never 
gets pithy, but can be taken up dur- 
ing the winter as needed. Out of the 
ground it soon wilts and gets poor. 

Celery needs a rich, strong and moist 
soil. The middle of August is time 
enough to set the plants, for we can- 
not grow early celery in this climate. 
It is best to lift the plants from the 
seed bed as soon as large enough to 





some other feed crop. 


10. 
I. 


drained or oiled. 


hood this summer. 





TWELVE THINGS TO DO THIS MONTH 


1. Be sure to put the stubble lands to work again growing peas, beans, or 


2. Arrange to build a silo if you regularly keep a dozen or more cattle. 

3. Be sure to see that ample crops to fill the silo are planted. 

4. Watch the health of your hogs, and if you suspect cholera get in touch 
with your local demonstration agent at once. 

5. Look to the farm machinery that will not be used again until next 
winter or spring, and see that it is put away in proper shape. 

6. Keep the garden going by planting late corn, beans and tomatoes, and 
cabbage, collard and cauliflower seed for winter plants. 

7. Watch your cultivators and see that they are not running too deep. 

8. Use the mower in the pastures to keep down weeds. 
9. Plant peas in all corn at the last working. 
Don't forget a liberal planting of late watermelons. 
Watch all places where mosquitoes might breed and keep them either 


12. Get in touch with your agricultural college and demonstration forces 
and arrange for a farmers’ institute or farmers’ short course in your neighbor- 





set, but sowing the seed now would 
make them very late. The plants 
can usually be bought from those who 
grow vegetable plants for sale. 

ek . 

Green Curled Scotch kale planted 
in hills like cabbage and thinned to 
one plant in a hill will make immense 
heads, and when touched by frost are 
very fine,—better in my opinion than 
collards. The plants will keep grow- 
ing most of the winter as fast as the 
leaves are pulled. 

* * OX 

If you sow this fall the Dwarf Es- 
sex rape for hogs try some for greens 
on your table while young. I have 
been eating the spring-sown rape and 
find it makes an excellent dish of 
greens. 

If you want pumpkins stick some 
seed in the corn field and get all you 
need. Late Irish potatoes can be 
planted the last of the month and up 
to the middle of July. Plant in deep 
furrows, cover lightly till they start 
and then work the soil to them till 
level, and cultivate shallow and level 
and do not hill as we do early pota- 
tees, but maintain a dust mulch to re- 
tain the moisture. Late tomato plants 
from seed sown in the open ground 
should now be set to succeed the 
early plants. As I write this my early 
plants are blooming and setting fruit, 
while the late ones are about four or 
five inches high, and I have just trans- 
planted them a few inches apart to 
get strong for the final setting in 
June. My early ones are Earliana, 
Bonny Best and John Baer. I am 
making this season the final test of 





handle and set in another bed, after 
nipping the tap roots. Set them in 
rows six inches apart and two inches 
in the rows, and if the tops grow 
large before setting time shear them 
some. For the final setting and grow- 
ing I will write in full early in August, 
for if I did it now there would be 
dozens asking me to write it over 
again, as they had mislaid the paper. 

There will be no difiiculty in grow- 
ing chufas in your section. Plant 
them in rows two feet apart and cul- 
tivate clean. 





Growing Onions 
| ewer Alabama: “I have a piece of 
1 


and planted in onions. When the 
onions are off can I plant this in 
peas, and would the peas come off in 
time to plant a second crop of onions 
to make a winter crop? How many 
bushels of onions can I expect from 
soil that will make 25 bushels of corn 
an acre? Is there anything better 
than onions to plant after the peas? 
What do you know about the follow- 
ing medicines,—En-Ar-Co oil, Vega 
Cal and Vitalitas? Would they be 
safe to use as family medicines? I 
have a piece of land in oats, and 
when the oats come off I want to 
plant cucumbers. If there is no de- 
mand for them fresh could I pickle 
them and find a market in 
ham?” 

You can sow peas after the onions 
and turn them under in September, 
and then apply 1,000 pounds of high- 
grade fertilizer an acre and can plant 
Onion sets to make green onions in 





sirming~= 










THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


late winter or to ripen the next sum- 
mer. For this planting the Yellow 
Potato onions will be best, for the 
offsets can be pulled for green onions 
in the spring and the main bulb left 
to ripen. You can do this year after 
year with peas and heavy fertilizing, 
and get improving crops of onions 
for a number of years. How many 
you can make on an acre that will 
not make more than 25 bushels of 
corn an acre I cannot say. To make 
a good crop, you would have to build 
up that land till it would make 100 
bushels an acre. Land that will make 
but 25 bushels of corn an acre is not 
in condition to make large crops of 
onions. 


I know nothing about the nostrums 
you mention and do not want to 
know. I know that most of the stuff 
sold as medicines under fancy names 
are worthless. If you are sick do not 
try to doctor yourself with stuff that 
you know nothing about and which 
may not be what you need: Consult 
a doctor when sick. There is an old 
saying that a man who tries to plead 
his own case in court has a fool for a 
client, and the same may be said of 
the man who tries to doctor himself 
or his family with stuff the composi- 
tion of which no one but the fellows 
that mix it know anything, and 
which usually depends on alcohol for 
its effects, and does more harm than 
good. Never spend money for the 
so-called patent medicines, but get a 
prescription from a doctor when sick. 





Potash Seldom Needed on Red Clay 
Lands 


ROM Piedmont Virginia: “I have 

on hand 1,000 pounds of muriate of 
potash and 1,000 pounds of sulphate 
of potash, and I would like to know 
where it will pay best to use them.” 

I have farmed in your red hills and 
I know by experience there that for 
general farm crops you never need to 
buy potash if you keep the soil well 
stocked with vegetable decay and 
lime it once in five years. At present 
prices for potash, if I were in your 
section I would prefer to sell that ton 
of potash and invest the money in 
acid phosphate. At the price it now 
commands I do not think that on 
your soil, which has an inexhaustible 
store of potash, insoluble it is true, 
but made available as fast as plants 
need it by proper farming, it will pay 
to use it unless you may be growing 
shipping tobacco, and on this it might 
pay to use the sulphate. But I hear 
that the powder makers are paying 
$150 a ton for the sulphate, and I 
cannot think that farmers can afford 
to use it at that price. 





Plant Sweet Potato Cuttings 


ILL you please tell me if cuttings 

of the vines will make good 
sweet potatoes, and will the cuttings 
injure the plants from which the cut- 
tings are taken. Some say that it 
will and some that it will not.” 

Yes, you can make good potatoes 
from the cuttings and potatoes that 
will keep better in winter than those 
grown from the early plants, and if 
the cuttings are planted late enough 
they will make small potatoes of the 
best size for bedding in spring. In your 
section you can plant cuttings in July 
or August. Cutting a few from a 
plant will do no damage to the plant, 
and with a patch of any size it is easy 
to find all the cuttings needed with- 
out cutting any plant too much. 





Velvet Beans in Tobacco 


ROM South Carolina: “I have a 

piece of sandy land planted in to- 
bacco, and am thinking of planting 
velvet beans in alternate rows in the 
tobacco. How will this do?” 

If you plant them at all early you 
will probably have a job to find the 
tobacco, for the velvet beans will run 
all over it. Better use a bush variety 
of cowpeas planted after the tobacco 
is laid by, and when you gather the 
leaves you will have a field of peas 
and stalks to turn under. 
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Fighting Weeds: Prevention and Eradication 


Article No. 23 on “Diversification and Independence in 1915!”’ 


By TAIT BUTLER 





























“WEED” is a plant out of place. 
A This definition is so old that we 

find no reference to its author. 
Many attempts have been made to 
improve it, but these have added 
nothing and have all fallen far short 
of improvement. Cheat in oats, for 
instance, is a plant out of place, and 
beyond all doubt a “weed” in the pop- 
ular or any other accepted sense of 
the term. The fact that cheat is a 
Brome grass which is sometimes 
sowed and harvested for hay makes 
it none the less a weed when occur- 
ing in oats, in the true and popular 
meaning of the term. A weed is a 
plant out of place, this is the best 
definition yet produced. 

Weeds do injury to Southern crops 
beyond the ability of any one to es- 
timate or comprehend: Weeds are 
especially troublesome enemies to the 
South, because of our large per cent 
of row crops and their greater num- 
bers and larger growth. Crops: that 
are sown thick, broadcast, and sod 
forming plants tend to keep many 
weeds in subjection; but row crops 
like corn, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, 
etc., give favorable conditions for the 
growth of weeds after cultivation 
ceases and the presence of weeds 
greatly increases the cost of produc- 
ing such crops. 

Our long growing season and abun- 
dant rainfall and warmth also favor 
a more rapid, larger, and numerous 
growth of weeds. The fact that there 
are large areas of open and waste 
lands and that the cultivated fields 
and patches are largely surrounded 
by areas left to grow weeds also tend 
to increase the weed pest in the 
South. Even in those sections where 
there is little waste land and the fields 
are large, there is little livestock to 
keep down weeds by grazing, and 
almost nothing is done to keep down 
the distribution of weed seeds from 
unkept roadsides, ditch banks and 
so-called pastures. 


How Weeds Cost Us Money 
EEDS exert their hurtful influ- 


ences in many ways; but their 
ehief injury to the South is that they 
decrease yields and increase the cost 
of cultivation. No one can form any 
authentic estimate of the cost of the 
weed crop to the South in decreased 
yields, nor do we know all the ways 
in which weeds decrease crop growth 
and yields. Of course, we know that 
weeds consume moisture and plant 
foods and may deprive the crops of 
their needed supplies. We also know 
that weeds may crowd and shade the 
growing crops, and it is probable that 
their roots also exert injurious effects 
by crowding and possibly by giving 
off injurious substances. When the 
weeds are not kept down by expen- 
sive cultivation the weed-tax is paid 
through decreased yields and when 
they are kept down only a somewhat 
smaller tax is paid through the in- 
creased cost of cultivating our large 
area of row-crops. 

But there is another loss to the 
South, through an abundant crop of 
weeds, which is becoming larger and 
more important with the diversifica- 
tion of our agriculture. Our hay or 
forage and our seed or grain crops 
are greatly lessened in quality and 
value, because of the weeds and weed 
seeds they contain. Many of our hays 
are not marketable at the best prices 
because of the presence of weeds; our 
pastures are less productive and of 
less value because of wild onions, bit- 
ter weed and many other non-pasture 





This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next two articles in the series 
being: 

June 12—Do You Need a Silo?—Kinds, 
Cost, and Plans for Building Them. 

June 19—Does a Second Application of 
Fertilizers Pay ?—Principles to Be Observed. 


plants; and our seeds and grains are 
often unfit for sale for sowing, be- 
cause of the presence of seeds of 
many weed pests. 

We have done little to keep down 
the spread of the weeds. Our road- 
sides, ditch banks, turning rows or 
fence lines, unused lands and pastures 
are all allowed to produce weeds for 
the spread of which nature has pro- 
vided in many efficient ways. Few 


any fight against the weed pest. A 
full knowledge of the manner in 
which the plant grows and propagates 
itself is the best weapon in an effort 
to prevent its introduction or to de- 
stroy it after it has got on the land. 
Each important weed should re- 
ceive a special study, for there may 
be some weak point in its habits of 
growth, or in its methods of seeding, 
or in the manner in which the seeds 








Insist on Purity in Buying Seeds 
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If you are not certain of purity, better sen 
ination. Above are red clover seed free of 


ated with weed seeds. Magnified nine,\times.—From U,. S. Department of Agriculture. 


d seed to your experiment station for exam- 
impurities. Below are clover seed adulter- 

















Southern states have adequate or effie 
ciently enforced laws for the preven- 
tion of the distribution of weeds by 
the sale of adulterated or contami- 
nated seeds, and almost nothing has 
been done to prevent the growth of 
weeds, the seeds of which are spread 
to cultivated lands. 

We are quite sure that although 
the South pays a weed-tax of mil- 
lions of dollars annually in the in- 
creased cost of cultivating her crops, 
she has not fully appreciated the 
magnitude of this tax, nor what might 
be economically done to lessen its 
size, or the weed question would have 
received more attention. 

As in any fight, a full knowledge of 
the enemy and his probable actions 
is the most important weapon of the 
defence as well as offence, so it is in 


germinate or are spread, which will 
offer an easy method of attack. 
One very important set of facts 
bearing on methods of fighting weeds 
is found in the classification of weeds 
according to their length of life: (1) 


annual weeds, or those that live only 


ore season, mature seeds and then 
die; (2) biennial weeds, live two sea- 


sons, the first year producing merely 


roots, leaves and leaf stalks, while 
the second season seed stalk and 


seeds are also produced; (3) perennial 


weeds are those that continue to live 


year after year, producing under- 
ground parts which live from one sea- 
son to the next, and from which new 


top growth is made. These plants 


produce seeds and the underground 


parts are also of various kinds which 


often make them difficult to eradicate. 


(5) 525 


Johnson grass and Bermuda are fa- 
miliar Southern illustrations of this 
most difficult class of weeds to eradi- 
cate, 

As with disease, so it is with weeds, 
“an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” 

To prevent weeds the first step is 
to prevent weeds or weed seeds being 
brought to or spread on the farm. To 
prevent the spread or continued 
growth of weeds already on the farm 
the first step is to prevent their seed= 
ing. This will eradicate annual weeds 
in one season and biennial weeds in 
two seasons. To prevent the spread 
of many perennial weeds, care must 
not only be taken to prevent the 
making and spread of seeds, but also 
much care may be necessary to pre+ 
vent the spread of underground parts 
from which such weeds also make 
their growth. 

Weeds may get to the farm 
through purchase of seeds. This is 
the most common method by which 
new weeds are obtained, but the weed 
pest as it exists in the South is much 
more largely due to the lack of any 
effort to prevent the making of weed 
seeds on the farm and adjacent areas 
and the scattering of these in various 
ways. 

To. prevent the spread of weeds 
through the sale of seeds for plant- 
ing, better seed inspection and regue- 
lation laws, more rigidly and intelli- 
gently enforced, are necessary, but 
the farmer can and must also protect 
himself. The purchase of seeds by 
sample and the careful examination 
of the sample by the farmer himself 
or his Experiment Station would 
greatly reduce the spread of weeds. 
Large quantities of cheat seed in 
oats and small yellow melilotus seeds 
mixed with alfalfa seed, of which we 
have had dozens of complaints this 
spring, could be avoided by such a 
method. 

& 


Better Knowledge of Weed Con- 
trol Needed 


UT as stated, most can be done to 

solve the weed question in the 
South by a more thorough cultivation 
of the cropped soils and a more gen- 
eral use of the mower on uncropped’ 
areas. These are the two means of 
weed prevention to which the South+ 
ern farmer must «specially give atten- 
tion. The destruction of weeds will 
continue to add millions of dollars 
annually to the cost of cultivating 
our crops so long as corn and cotton 
fields are allowed to mature heavy 
crops of seeds and uncultivated areas, 
including our so-called pastures, are 
permitted to produce weed seeds in 
abundance to be scattered and plague, 
us the following season. 

The rotation of crops, the hand de- 
struction of the first few specimens 
of certain weeds appearing on the 
farm; the spraying of certain weeds; 
pasturing, especially by sheep and 
goats, are also methods used for 
keeping down weed pests. 

But the greatest protection from 
weed pests and the most efficient ef- 
forts at weed eradication must come 
through a more thorough knowledge 
among farmers of the habits and 
methods of growth of weeds and a 
better business appreciation of the 
increased cost of cultivating our 
crops, because little or nothing has 
been done to prevent the maturing 
and spread of weed seeds. 

The following bulletins issued by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., should 
be of interest to many Southern 
farmers: 


Farmers Bulletin No. 279, A Method of 
Eradicating Johnson Grass, 

Farmers Bulletin No, 610, Wild Onion: 
Methods of Eradication, 

Farmers Bulletin No, 660, Weeds: How to 
Control them. 

Bureau of Plant Industry, Bulletin No. 
257, The Weed Factor In the Cultivation of 
Corn, 


° 





DOUBTFUL ASSURANCES 


“Do you think they approved of my Easter 
sermon?” asked one of our well-known min- 
isters, . 

“Yes, I think so,” replied his wife; “they 
were all nodding.’’—Exchange, 










































































































































































f Prices of good wood shingles today 

are higher than the roof. Notonly 

that, but Edwards Metal Shingles lasts 
five times as long, and are five times 
easier tolay. One man can doit all— 
easily. Edwards Metal Shingles can’t_blow 
off. e famous Interlocking Device keeps 
them on—the wonderful “Tightcote” process 
makes them weather-proof and water-tight. 


Save Every Way 


more roof troubles. Noafter expense. 
Edwards Metal Shingles save every way. 
We can show you an avalanche of letters 
from Edwards users telling of better pro- 
tection and money saved. 


Lightning Can’t Hurt 


That’s another advantage. A $10,000 bond 
is our guarantee to you that your buildings are 
fightning proof when protected with Edwards 

etal Shingles, 

Thirty days more and prices must advance 
because of increasing cost of raw materials. 
So, NOW is the time to settle that roof 
question, ence and for all. Write today for 
temporary bargain prices and Catalog 674. 
Give. size of, roof. We help you lay. it. 
Act NOW es are surely going up! 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 








624-674 Lock St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Our Montily Economy 
Sermon 











i—How Much Money Did You Lose 
in Buying Fertilizers This Spring? 
pay per ton for 


HAT did you 
WW commercial fertilizers this 

spring? Too much, we dare- 
say, unless your farm is big enough 
to justify carlot purchases at whole- 
sale rates, or unless you joined with 
your neighbors in buying coopera- 
tively by the car load. Fifteen tons 
is the minimum car, and probably not 
more than one farmer in a hundred 


| uses this amount; on the other hand, 


almost any four or five adjoining farm- 


| ers will use from 15 to 20 tons a year. 


Right here is an opportunity for 
one of the finest, most profitable lit- 
tle ventures in codperation that we 
know of. Co6perative fertilizer pur- 
chases, which simply mean the se- 


| curing of fertilizers in small lots at 
| wholesale prices, have, as a matter of 


Every farmer wants the paint | 


which at lowest cost gives 


greatest protection and long- | 


est wear. The paint business 
was revolutionized by the in- 
troduction of 


ZINC 


Zinc put a new value into 
the old paint mixtures. 


Write for the booklet, “Your Move” and 
we will send it together with a list of 
manufacturers who make Zine paint 
ready to use. 


The New Jersey Zine Company 
Room 469, 55 Wall Street, New York 

















STUCK MOLASSES 


Is strong in carbohydrate value. 
Superior to ordinary black molasses 
for feeding. Unpalatable stover, us- 
ually thrown away, mixed with it 
makes a cheap, excellent feed for cat- 
tle, horses, mules and hogs. A650 gal. 
brl. at $6 saves money by reducing 
grain bills; leaving your stock in 
bettershape than using all grain ra- 
ions. Write for booklet P. F. and 
quantity prices. 


The J. J. Garvey 
N. 0., La. 








ENSILAGE CUTTERS 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


Don’t buy any of the above till you get our Catalog and 
reasonable prices, e’ll surprise you. Hundreds testify 
to the wisdom of this counsel. Send for new 1915 
Catalog full of pictures. A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 
20 South Street, Middletown Springs, Vt. 


2’ FISH BITE 


like hungry wolves any season if 

‘ou bait with Magic Fish Lure. Best 

ait ever discovered for*attracting all 

inds of fish. Keeps you busy pulling 

them out. Write to-day and get a box 
to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 


@E.Gregory, Dept.6 6t, Louis, Mo 


















Whtn writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
your advertisement in The 


Progressive 
@'armer, 


our personal knowledge, saved farm- 
ers anywhere from $1 to $5 a ton on 
every ton bought. But let’s be con- 
servative, and assume that by buying 
together we may, on an average, save 
$ on every tom. As the average Cot- 
ton Belt county uses some 10,000 tons 
a year, isn’t this little annual saving 
of $20,000 to your county worth con- 
sidering? If you yourself use five tons, 
won’t the $10 saved come in handy? 

But this is not all. “Big oaks from 
little acorns grow,” and out of a lit- 
tle coéperation in buying fertilizers 
may grow cooperation in marketing 
cotton and cotton seed, in communi- 
ty livestock breeding, in securing bet- 
ter roads, schools, churches, and the 
thousand and one other things that 


| go to make country life substantial 


| 
| 








and satisfying. 

If you haven’t already done so, talk 
it over with your new neighbor and 
arrange to buy your fertilizers to- 
gether another year. It will save you 
some hard earned dollars, and at the 
same time may prove the stepping 
stone to still better things. 


II.—Sell by the Carload 


ROM cabbage to cotton, from egg 

plants to elephants, it is general- 
ly a certainty that dealers in large 
quantities enjoy advantages that the 
small dealer can never have. But 
just as in buying fertilizers the aver- 
age farmer alone can never operate 
on a wholesale, carlot basis, so can 
he never expect, unaided, tg reap the 
orofits that comes from marketing in 


I 
| large quantities. 


In future, as the margins or profits 
on produce grow smaller and smaller, 
and as necessity as a consequence 
grows more and more pressing, the 
small farmer, that is, the producer 
of and dealer in small lots, will have 
two courses open to him: he can eith- 
er join with his neighbors in the pro- 
duction and sale of crops of standard 
quality in large quantities, thus meet- 
ing the competition of similar asso- 
ciations and large individual produc- 
ers, or he can go out of business. The 
history of European agriculture dur- 
ing the last hundred years has estab- 
lished the truth of this principle, and 
already it is beginning to operate in 
America. 

Because of the imperishable nature 
of his crop and because of a world- 
wide market, the Southern cotton 
farmer has been slow to realize the 
profits that come’ from organized 
marketing. However, here and there 
farmers’ cotton marketing associa- 
tions are being successfully organiz- 
ed, and the $1 to $5 per bale profits 
they are bringing their members are 
assurance that in the near future 
many more will come into being. Ev- 
en greater profits are coming from 
the codperative marketing of cotton 
seed, several North Carolina Farm- 
ers’ Union locals having last season 
swapped seed for meal, ton for ton, 
while individual farmers elsewhere 
were selling their seed at from $15 to 
$18. 

With fruit and truck crops, small 
growers must learn that it is either 


coéperate or, sooner or fater, “go| 


busted.” One by one the California 
and Florida citrus fruit growers are 
finding that it is line up or sell out 
and quit, and history being re- 
peated among truck and fruit grow- 
ers all over the South. 

Isn’t it time you and your 
neighbors were recognizing the truth 
of these principles? Isn’t it time 
that you saw you must come to- 
gether as a matter of self-protect- 
ion? Isn’t it better to do it now 
than wait until forced to it by re- 
peated and costly failures? 


15 


that 


Ili—Be a Quality Farmer 
Peg thing we have overlook- 

ed too long is the need for qual- 
ity in everything we do, in every- 
thing we grow. Pacific Coast fruit 
growers long ago learned the value 
of quality, attractiveness of packing 
and standard grading, and largely for 
this reason their produce today tops 
the market all over the country. 

“Oh, what’s the use,” you say, “I 
only sell cotton, a few chickens and 
eggs, a little butter and a few hogs; 
why should I pay any attention to 
how these things look or whether 
they are standard quality or not?” 

The answer is that it will pay you, 
whatever you raise, whatever you 
sell, to establish a reputation for 
quality goods, raised on a quality 
farm, by a quality farmer. If you 
raise quality cotton, the world will 
not only want your cotton at higher 
prices, but your neighbors will pay 
handsomely for your cotton seed; 
quality chickens and eggs insure a 
steady market at good prices; and 
quality butter will enable you to get 
and hold trade that inferior butter 
would never appeal to. 

From? the way your front gate 
hangs to the way your fields are laid 
out; from eggs to bales of cotton, 
one of the finest assets there is, is a 
reputation for running a farm where 
quality counts. Isn’t it a splendid 
ambition to have the whole country- 
side looking to your farm for the fin- 
est pigs, the finest calves, the finest 
chickens, the finest seed corn and the 
finest cotton? 

You can do it. Moreover én doing it 
you will be growing quality boys and 
girls, who will make quality men and 
women. And this is a finer thing still. 








CLEAR-HEADED 
Head Bookkeeper Must Be Reliable 


The chief bookkeeper in a large 
business house in one of our great 
Western cities speaks of the harm 


.coffee and tea did for him: 


“My wife and [ drank our first cup 
of Postum a little over two years ago, 
and we have used it ever since, to the 


entire exclusion of tea and coffee. It 
happened in this way: 
“T had an attack of pneumonia, 


which left me with dyspepsia, or neu- 
ralgia of the stomach. My ‘cup of 
cheer’ had always been coffee or tea, 
but I became convinced, after a time, 
that they aggravated my stomach 
trouble. I happened to mention the 
matter to my grocer one day and he 
suggested that I give Postum a trial. 

“Next day it came, and we liked it 
so much that we will never change 
back; for | am a well man today and 
have used no medicine. 

“My work as chief bookkeeper in 
our Co’s branch house here is of a 
very confining nature. During my cof- 
fee drinking days I was subject to 
nervousness and the ‘blues’ in addi- 
tion to my sick spélls. These have left 
me since [ began using Postum and I 
can conscientiously fecommend it to 
those whose work confines them to 
long hours of severe mental exertion.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Postum comes in two forms: 


Postum Cereal—the original form 
must be well boiled. 15c¢ and 25¢ 
packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder 


—dissolves quickly ina cup of hot wa- 
ter, and, with cream and sugar, makes 
a delicious beverage imstantly. 30c 
and 50c tins. 
30th kinds are equally delicious 
and cost about the same per cup. 
“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
BUY OR HIRE 


A Red River Special 


AND 
SAVE THE FARMER'S 
THRESH BILL 


Grain wasted and time lost is money 
lost for both the farmer and thresh- 


erman. 


Sawe the grain. Get all of it. 
This can be done only with a thresher 
which uses. the correct principle, that of 


Beating it Out 


The Rep River Spectat is the only 
thresher which does it, just like you 
would by band with a pitchfork. 
Peter Hiil and fourteen other farmere 
of Huraboldt, South Dakota, says 
“The Red River Special saves the 
grain better than any other 
we ever employed.” 
Such results make it a profitable 
machine for the thresherman. 
It does the work right. It works and 
lasts and wears so that the thresher- 
man makes money with it. Don't 
lose roney by lying idle waiting for 
weather conditions or repairs. Don't 
lose your run by failing to do the 
very best of work. 

Thresherman, 


GET THE BIG RUN 


Get the Rep River Specian Outfit 
and you will have it. 

Farmers, insist that your thresher- 
man equip himself with a D 
River SpectaL Outfit for that will 
mean saving enough of your grain 
to pay your thresh bill. 

Send for new Red River Speciat Paper, FREE 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


(In continuous business since 1848) 
Builders of Red River Special Thresh Wind 
Stackers, Feeders, Steam Traction En- 
gines and Oil-' ractors 


a» BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 











THIS spook FREE 


Every farmer and his wife 
should read our latest illustra- 
ted handbook and learn how 
to treat seeds with the best 
and cheapest disinfectant— 


FORMGLDEAYDE 


‘Che Farmers Friend 


It positively rids seed grams of 
smuts, potatoes of scab and black 
leg; destroys disease germs in 
drains, stables, kennels, chicken 
houses, etc. It kills flies. Endorsed 
by the U.S. Dep't Agriculture. One 
pound bottles of Perth Amboy 
“Formaldehyde,” 35 centsatdealers. 
Write for Book—just issued—free. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works | 
100 William Street, New York 1 | 

































Lower Pri 
2 H-P $34.95; 
4 H-P $69.75; 6 H-P $97.75; 8 H-P $139.65; 
12 H-P $197; 16 H-P $308.80; 22 H-P $389.65. 
Portable Engines Proportionally Low. 
Buy Direct; Cash or Easy Terms. 


2 WITTE Engines 


A aN A Et AE 

Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate, Gas, 

Besides lower price, WITTE engines use fess fuel 
per H-P hour—from one-fourth to one-third less— 
enough saving in a year to pay entire cost of engine. 
Easy starting; no cranking. , My 28 ye: engine 
building makes this higher quality.. Write for my 
New Engine Book, Free, by return mail, before 
you buy an engine of any kind, iim 

ED. H. WITTE, 

Witte Engine Works, 
A-8315 O2kiand Avenue 
Kansas 


cess 
3 H-P $52.50; 
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FIGHTING THE WEED PEST 


This Week’s Prize-winning Letters 




















DON’T LET THEM MAKE SEED 


———« 


(First Prize Letter) 


HE best method we have found 

for the prevention and extermin- 
ation of weeds is, first; thorough pre- 
paration of seed bed; second, clean 
cultivation; and third, by no means 
let them make seed. 

We break our land in fall or winter 
and in early spring rebreak or har- 
row thoroughly, and then run a drag 
or roller over land to pulverize clods 


and compact the soil so the weed 
seeds will germinate. When they 
germinate we run the harrow over 


land, this tearing up the soil and kill- 
ing millions of young weeds We then 
roll or drag again and follow in a few 
days with harrow, repeating the op- 
eration several times. 

After planting and just as seeds 
are coming up, run a weeder or sec- 
tion harrow over the field. This is of 
great benefit to the young crop and 
kills many weeds that are coming up 
with the crop. This implement can 
later be run crosswise the rows again 
with little or no damage to the crop 
and will kill many more weed seeds. 

Weeds have very little show in our 
cultivated crops, as we run the cul- 
tivator or harrow around the crop 
every week. This gets all the weeds 
and also makes a dust mulch to con- 
serve moisture. 

Occasionally the cultivator misses 
a weed or there is one left in the 
drill, by a stump or in fence corner. 
There is little use being so careful to 
kill the weeds if we let even a few 
make seed, as they will stock the 
farm again for another year. After 
laying by we take our hoes and go 
over fields and cut all the weeds that 
are left, and then cut them from 
fence corners and anywhere there 
may be some going to seed. 

If we are careful and do not let any 
wecds make seed then next year 
there will only be a few that come 
from old seed. If the same process is 
repeated in a few years there will be 
no weeds on our farms. 

The most troublesome weed on our 
farm is the cockle bur, -We hope to 
totally exterminate it this year. We 
shall be extra careful that none 
makes seed this year. Wherever we 
see a cockle bur we pull it up. 

There is another precaution; we 
must not let weed seed be brought 
on our farms from farms that grow 
them. Should our stock get any 
cockle burs on them we must get 
.hem off and burn them. To keep 
our farms free of weeds we must be 
eternally watchful. The watchword 
should be, Do not let them make seed. 
Then roll up your sleeves and butt 
right in, tT. E. LOR. 

Seminary, Miss. 





NEVER LET THE WEEDS 
THE UPPER HAND 


(Prize Letter) 


O PREVENT weeds from growing 

you have to go after them in var- 
ious ways. We try to keep them 
from seeding and have succeeded on 
most of my upland, but on the river 
bottoms we have had some trouble 
with cockle burs and smart weeds. 
We could handle them if it were not 


GET 





for overflows that bring them in 
sediment and stop them on our 


bottoms. At one time my 
were clear of weeds, but we had not 
had an overflow in three years. 

The harrow and weeder are good 
tools to destroy weeds while they are 
small. Run them over your corn be- 
fore it comes up, and afterwards, too. 
Then when you get in there with 
your cultivator you will find it much 
easier to keep the weeds down than 
if you had not used the harrow or 
weeder. The soil is left in much bet- 
ter condition for cultivation. 


bottoms 


After I finish cultivating my. corn 
or any other crop if-there are any 
weeds the cultivator failed to get, I 
take the hoe and cut them to prevent 





them from seeding. At the last 
working of corn I sow peas, thick, 


and they keep the weeds choked out. 

The mowing machine is another 
good tool to use on pasture land. By 
keeping the weeds mowed down in 
your pasture you will give the grass 
a chance to grow and make a better 
pasture. By keeping the weeds down 
until frost you get rid of the seed. 
Try this on your pasture land for 





two years and see if you do not think | 


it pays to mow weeds. On my wheat 


field I plant peas as soon as wheat ‘is | 


off, cultivate them two or three times, 


and when the peas come off the same | 


land is thoroughly disked and put in 
wheat again. 

Keep your land busy growing for- 
age crops and you will finally con- 
quer the weeds. Try and keep them 
from seeding on your fields. It takes 
less work to cut them before they 


seed than it will to keep them down | 


the following year after they seed. 
J. F. SLEDGE. 
Danville, Va. 





AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION IS 
BEST 


(Prize Letter) 


AVING spent the greater part of 

my life fighting weeds, I have 
learned it doesn’t pay to let any kind 
of weeds go to seed on any part of 
the farm. In pastures and out-of- 
the-way places weeds are often al- 
lowed to grow and go to seed, thus 
furnishing weed seed to be blown by 
the wind to different parts of the 
farm, causing lots of time to be lost 
that might be saved by not allowing 
the weeds to mature. 

Some seedsmen are very careless 
and sell seeds of different kinds that 
have almost every kind of weed seed 
in them. A few years ago I ordered 
clover seed and got a variety of weed 
seed, which I man; iged to get rid of 
after a fight. I feel time is well spent 
in keeping weeds off of ditch banks 
and other untillable spots. I try to 
have all such places attended to the 
latter part of July or August, and find 
it pays for appearance sake as well 
as keeping the seed from blowing to 
the garden and farm. 


€. C. TUNSTALL. 





Edward, N. C. 











SEVEN RULES FOR WHIPPING 


THE WEED: PEST 


(Prize Letter) 


HE old adage, “Strike while the 

iron is hot,” certainly applies in 
this case. To make a successful fight 
against weeds one must begin at 
once, no matter what time of the year 
“at once” happens to be. During 
May the harrow and weeder should 
be used frequently. See that all fence 
corners are freed of weeds several 
times during the summer, with the 
scythe. Many weeds are destroyed 
by frequent mowing before the seed 
mature. Run the mower over your 
pasture during the next’ few weeks, 
and if infested with the “bitter weed” 
mow them two or three times during 
the summer, pile and burn. 

Observe the following ruless 

1. Cultivate land in fall when pos- 
sible. 

2. Plant a winter crop, 

3. Cultivate early in the spring. 

4. Plant only pure seed, 

5. Use harrow and hoe often. 

6. Do not allow weeds to go to 
seed in fence corners, pastures and 
fields. 

7. Do 


out” 





not have any land to “lie 
and grow up in weeds. 

D. R. GUNN. 
Tenn. 


Mason, 






This Is 
Top Dresser Year 


If you have fertilized your crops, lightly at planting time, or used 
fertilizer lacking in potash, it is not too late to remedy this, pro- 
vided you Top or Side dress with a fertilizer containing sufficient 
proportions of all three necessary elements of plant food—Phos- 
phoric Acid, Ammonia and Potash. Do not make the mistake of 
using a material that contains Nitrogen (Ammonia) only, such as 
Nitrate of Soda. To get the increase in fruitage as well as stalk and 
foliage, use ROYSTER’S TOP DRESSERS, which not only pro- 
vide ammonia in quickly available form, but also phosphoric acid and 


-ROYSTER’S 
TOP-DRESSERS 


TRADE MARK 











e e ® 
REGISTERED. 


Will stimulate the growth of your crop, increase the yield, overcome 
unfavorable seasonal conditions, and check the tendency in cotton 
to blight and shed, 


BRANDS 
Available Ammonia Potash 
PRESTO TOP DRESSER, : > 4, 10. 4. 
ROYSTER’S SPECIAL TOP DRESSER, 4. 7.50 2.50 
MAGIC TOP DRESSER, - : ‘ah 9. a 


Royster top dressers, like all Royster Fertilizers, are backed by ex- 
perience : compounded on scientific principles: plant-food for the 
plant at just the proper time and in right proportions: mechanical 
condition perfect. Look for the trade-mark on every bag. 


Send postal for book on Top Dressing and name of nearest Royster Dealer. 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY, 


Norfolk, Va. Charlotte, N.C. Tarboro, N. C. Columbia, S. C. 
Spartanburg,S.C. Atlanta, Ga. . Macon, Ga. Columbus, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. Baltimore, Md. 

















THE HANDY TOBACCO TRUCK.” 








Beonty fifty thousand of these Trucks being used now by the leading farmers in the Tobacco 

This Truck has the correct “‘pull”—cuts easily whether loaded or empty. Especially 
com the solid wheels—no roots nor sticks can ca:ch in wheel to unsteady truck and throw it 
into tobacco row and destroy your tobacco. 


Go to your merchant and specify “Cox’s Handy Truck,” and if he has not got them write 
to us for prices. Our truck has patent date and our name and address stenciled on body. 
Don’t wait too late to buy your trucks. 














A. G. Cox Manufacturing Co., Winterville, N. C. 
SUDAN SEED &°. 8 


xpress Prepaid. 





Sudan will make a profitable hay crop planted as late as July, 15 lbs. to the acre, broadcast, 
Quicker, cheaper, better than millet. Ask for our Bulletin, “The Truth About Sudan Grass.” 


The Texas Seed Breeding Farms, 
J. L. MITCHELL, Manager, SHERMAN, TEXAS- 

















When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in’ The 
} Progressive Farmer.” 
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IT DOESN'T TAKE AN EXPERT 
knowledge of mechanics or a long 
working test to tell the difference 
between the De Laval and other 
cream separators. 


ON THE CONTRARY, WITH A 
1915 De Laval machine placed be- 
side any other separator the differ- 
ence is apparent at first sight to the 
man who never saw a separator 
before. 


IF HE WILL THEN TAKE FIVE 
minutes to compare the separating 
bowl construction; the size, materi- 
al and finish of the working parts, 
particuJarly those subject to wear 
and requiring to be occasionally 
taken apart and put together; the 
manner of oiling, and everything 
which enters into the design and 
construction of a separator as a 
simple durable machine, he will 
still further see the difference. 


IF HE WILLGO A STEP FARTHER 
and turn the cranks of the two 
machines side by side for half an 
hour, pa?ticularly running milk or 
water through the bowl, he will 
see still more difference. 


AND IF HE WILL TAKE THE TWO 
machines home, as every De Laval 
agent will be glad to have him do, 
and run them side by side in prac- 
tical use, the De Laval one day and 
the other machine the next, fora 
couple of weeks, he will see still 
greater difference in everything 
that enters into cream separator 
practicability and usefulness. 




















| a 
SEEING 
DE LAVAL 


Cream Separators 


5 Broadway, New York 
The De Laval Separator Co., 235 neino’se. chicees 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


Difference 


BETWEEN THE 


‘AND OTHER 


THE MAN WHO TAKES EVEN 
the first step indicated in seeing for 
himself the difference between the 
De Laval and other cream separat- 
ors doesn’t put his money into any 
other machine one time in a thous- 


and. 

THE ‘COMPARATIVELY FEW 
buyers of other separators are those 
who merely read printed matter 
claims or listen to the argument 
of some dealer working for a com- 
mission, and who do not think it 
worth while to see the difference 
for themselves. 

THE WISE BUYER OF A CREAM 
separator today does see this dif- 
ference when buying his first sep- 
arator, while the unwise or care- 
less one usually finds it worth 
while to do so when he comes to 
buy a second cream separator a 
year or two later. 

EVERY DE LAVAL AGENT CON- 
siders it a privilege to show the 
difference between the De Laval 
and other separators, and to afford 
every prospective buyer the op- 
portunity to try out and prove the 
difference to his own satisfaction, 
if on first examination he feels the 
slightest doubt about it. 

THAT'S THE REASON WHY 
four buyers out of five are buying 
De Laval Cream Separators in 
1915, and why the use of De Laval 
machines will, before long, be 
nearly as universal on the farm as 
already is the creamery and milk 
plant use of power or factory sep- 
arators. 























Guaranteed to do more and 
better work with less power ( 


than any other silo filler operating under equal conditions. That 
guarantee is based on what repeated tests have proved that the 
Appleton Silo Filler will.do. By its efficiency and economy in 
use, its positive safeguards against breakdowns and its extra long 
life; the Appleton proves that service-cost is the only sensible 


basis on which to choose a silo filler. 


Solid oak frame, braced, bolted and mortised; impossible to pull out 
of line. Special high-grade tool steel knives, spiraled to give clean 
shearing cut. 10 lengths of cut, 5-16 to 2% inches. Tremendous capacity. 
Positive frictionless self feed table runs on chilled iron rollers. One 
lever controls feed rolls and table, Independent belt driven blower, on 


APPLETON ; 


has speed adjustable to minimum use of power for any 
height silo. Lowdown, cut-under frame; easy to handle. 


Send for catalog of details showing 4 sizes. 














FREE book on Silage. 


Explains how siloing doubles 
feed values of crops; describes 
alltypes ofsilos,how built,etc.; 
full of silage and silo facts of 


Appleton Manufacturing Co., 437 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. real value. Sent free—writel 











Let Him Alone! 


Mr. B. S. Braswell, Pickens, 
Miss., sends us $2 to publish 
a notice that he is sold out of 
potato plants. Says he’s get- 
ting from 80 to 135 letters a 
day and don’t want to lose 
his profits answering further 
mail, 
That’s what he gets for 
“Sprouting like an acorn.” 


The Progressive Farmer 














JONES 


255% SILO $73 


25 Ton $59.00 60 Ton $83 00 
75 Ton $95.00 95 Ton $112.00 
Freight Prepaid. 

m= Mechanical inventions make founda- 
tion unnecessary. Stronger, better, 
safer, than Silos costing three times 
our price. Makes perfect ensilage, 
STORM PROOF. Easily, quickly 
erected. Strongly endorsed by users, 
Shipped from Kansas City factory. 
Write for illustrated literature. 


‘ §.L.JONES MFG.CO. 






4445 New England Bullding | 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The Threshing Problem 
Solve Threshes cowpeas and_ soy 


beans from the mown vines, 

_wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 
perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 
‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years,’’ W. F. Massey. *‘It will meet every demand,”’ 
H.A. Morgan, Director Tenn, Exp. Station. Booklet 
88free. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 
Morristown, Tenn, 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Ten Livestock Suggestions for June 


I. 
i. hay and hot weather will do 
the farm work stock much dam- 
age this month. If new hay must be 
fed, feed it sparingly. If they are 
permitted to eat all they want, horses 
and mules will eat much more new 
hay than is good for them. New feed 
is the most fruitful cause of colic at 
this season. 
HH. 


The horse will not stand heat and 
abuse as well as the mule, but even 
heavy horses stand heat fairly well 
| when used properly. They must not 
| be hurried these hot days. If much 
work must be done by large horses 
in hot weather it must be done by in- 
creasing the load and not by speed. 
The work stock should be watched 
closely in hot weather and if an an- 
imal that usually sweats freely when 
| at work in warm weather begins to 
sweat less and to pant it is time to 
get that animal in the shade. When 
horses are over-heated first get 
them to a shady place, apply cold 
| water to the head, and rub the body; 
then after a little apply cool, not 
cold water to small portions of the 
body at a time and rub well. 

III. 


Many hogs will be killed this sum- 
mer by attempting to move or drive 
| them during the heat of the day. 
Positively, do not attempt to drive a 
hog that is not lean and not accus- 
tomed to much exercise, on a hot 
day. If the hog becomes too hot, put 
water on his head only, beginning at 
the nose. To dash water on the body 
of an over-heated hog is an easy, 
quick way to kill him. Water applied 
to the body of a hog is the best way 
to prevent him becoming over- 
heated; but if water is applied to any 
other part of the body than the head 
of an over-heated hog, it must be 
done very cautiously and slowly, or 
disastrous results are almost sure to 
| follow. 
| IV. 

Again, we must put in a plea for 
the spring pigs. They are too young 
|; to obtain all their feed from the 
| woods lot, or on the “range.” A little 

grain feed now may prevent the nec- 
essity of carrying them over until 
next year, and at any rate, a little 
grain feed now will give better re- 
| turns than at any other period of 
their lives. 








Vv. 

The spring calves and colts are old 
enough to begin eating grain. While 
they are getting milk, corn will do 

| about as well as anything that could 

| be given them. .Corn, oats and wheat 

| bran will also make a splendid mix- 

ture and it is not necessary to grind 
the grains. 
V. 

This is abofit the last call for for- 
age crops for fall and winter feeding. 
It is almost certain that cotton will 

| not be high-priced, and even more 
| certain that feedstuffs will be high. 
| With such odds against him the man 
| who gambles on cotton with which to 
| buy feeds deserves to lose and will 
almost certainly do so. There is 
still time to plant millet, sorghum, 
soy beans, cowpeas, peanuts and 
June corn. 

VIL. 

There are probably more pigs now 
in the South, to be fattened this fall, 
than ever before in our history. If 
they are to be fattened on corn they 
are of doubtful value; but if soy 
beans and peanuts, and cowpeas in 
the corn fields, are used, with just a 
little corn, and then they are fed corn 
and cottonseed meal fer three or four 
weeks before slaughtering, cheap 
| pork will be made at a good profit. 

Hogs are profitable or unprofitable 

just according to the manner in 








When writing to advertisers mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 


| Which they are fed. Cheap pork can 
not be made on expensive feeds, nor 
without feed. 


VIL. 


No, we have not forgotten about 
mowing those pastures. It is getting 
time those weedy pastures had atten- 
tion. It will pay because of the more 
feed the stock will get and because 
it will prevent larger crops of weeds 
from the seeds now being matured. 
But it will also accomplish another 
result. When all do it, we will stop 
our everlasting “chatter” about keep- 
ing down the weeds in the pastures. 
Really, the pastures are not kept 
for the special purpose of growing 
weeds. Although no one would think 
so from the appearance of most pas- 
tures in the South, they are actually 
set aside and maintained for the 
grass or pasturage they furnish. If 
they grow more weeds than pasture 
plants they are simply not serving 
the purposes for which they are in- 
tended. We will have something to 
sav in our July “Livestock Suggest- 
ions” about mowing the pastures. 

IX. 


The man who has gone into the 
cattle business, or thinks he is going 
to do so, should not fail to provide 
winter feed. Those who allow their 
cattle to “range” on other people’s 
farms during the winter ought to be 
compelled to feed their own cattle, 
and those who contemplate winter- 
ing their cattle on “cane” or other 
such “natural” pastures are sooner 
or later doomed to disappointment in 
the cattle business. 

A sorghum or corn crop put into a 
silo and this fed with a little cotton- 
seed meal is the cheapest and best 
way of wintering cattle, for the aver- 
age man. When we demand much 
less “rustling” from the cattle and do 
a little more ourselves the cattle bus- 
iness will be more interesting and 
profitable. It is not yet too late to 
plant sorghum and build a silo, and 
nothing will pay the man better who 
has cattle to winter or fatten. 


X. 


Keep the ticks off the cattle. The 
cattle will do better and pay you a 
better price for the feed they con- 
sume and the ticks will be eradicated. 
Any man, who after the South’s 10 
years of sucgessful experience in 
eradicating the cattle ticks, allows 
his profits to be eaten up and his cat- 
tle made sick or poor through carry- 
ing cattle ticks is either too stubborn 
or too lazy to investigate the subject 
and be convinced of the benefits; or 
he is too lazy or stubborn to do what 
is best for his cattle, the community 
and himself, when he knows that he 
ought to do it. This is plain talk, but 
with all the experience of 10 years’ 
successful work before us, with the 
fact proved that a territory as large 
as the states of South Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Alabama has already been 
economically cleared of ticks, and that 
the experience of thousands that the 
ticks do large damage to the cattle 
while they may be cheaply eradicated 
by dipping without injury to the cat- 
tle, is it not about time some one be- 
gan using strong language about 
those who are still breeding ticks, 
and still stronger language about 
those who, knowing better, antagon- 
ize the work of tick eradication for 
selfish or political reasons? Those 
who oppose the eradication of the 
ticks through ignorance, are ignor- 
ant simply because they will not 
learn, and patience with this class 
has also almost ceased to be a virtue, 





GETTING RELIGION 


The speaker, Harvey Woodruff, the well 
known Grand Army of the Republic histo- 
rian, of Houston, has been discussing the 
honesty of George Washington, He con- 
tinued: 


“To be virtuous means to be poor and 
wretched. Take the case of Auntie Martha 
Washington Clay. 

“Auntie Martha visited the office of a Nola 
Chucky lawyer and said: 

“*‘Ah wants a divo’ce from mah husband, 
‘al.’ 

“ ‘Why, Auntie, what has Cal been doing?’ 

“ ‘He's done got religion, sah, an’ Ah 
hain’t tasted chicken fo’ free months,’ ’’— 
Exchange. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES 
SELVWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and nace CATTLE | 

: Se 




















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, | 
his dam sold for $1 ,500. | 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 

the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1916. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 

Revistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


Rpm yge ergs oo om orgy 
ELKTON FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Comprise the blood of 
Champion Rival, Masterpiece, . Premier 
Longfellow, Berryton Duke, Columbia 
Jewell and Trueworth strains. 


Pigs $25 trio, service boars from §20. Breeding and 
individuality cannot be beat. Cholera immune. 


Give us a trial. 
ELKTON FARM, Elkton, Md. 














Select bunch of fine Pigs, two to 
four pete old. ORDER TODAY. 


INDY HEIGHTS 
BERKSHIRE FARM, 


Sycamore, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 

















i Se 
Willetas For 
Registered Duroc Jerseys 

Duroc-Jersey pigs, gilts, service boars, and sows for sale. 
Everything registered and shipped under an absolute 
guarantee to please the purchaser. Mated no akin. The 
blood of Defender, Orion’s Pal, Fancy Col and other 
world famous boars in herd. For prolificacy, adapta- 
bility, quick maturity and vigor the Duroc-Jersey is 
unsurpassed, , KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N.C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


PICS ONLY—Red aristocrats; everything registered; 
everything guaranteed; booking orders now. As 
about yours, Itis our business and pleasure to answer 


letters. 
vw. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 











2 choice lot of pigs at from 


oO. I. C. SWINE 
8 to 10 weeks old at $12.00 


0.1 C 
S. each. $24.00 per pair mated 


no akin, registered free. All from fine heavy- 
weight sows and sired by extra heavy-weight 
prize- winning boars. Won nearly one-half in 
value of prizes of all exhibitors of hogs combin- 
ed at County Fair1914._ All stock is shipped ex- 
actly as represented. .Let me have your order 


early. 
R. Q. OWEN, R. F. D. 2, Bedford, Va. 


PURE-BRED PIGS of the highest 
quality from stock weighing up to 
1110 lbs. $12 each, $24 per pair, no 
akin, at ten weeks old. Bred gilts. 
Write for description. 


w. . OWEN, R2, Bedford City, Va. 
TAMWORTHS 


errr 











PAO 


a | 
—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 i sae 
ib. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. G 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize- winnie 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions, 9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 
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I have kept bulls of the highest class in service. 
Broadhook’s Best, 323148, and Commander of Fashion, 300790, bred by the well known breeder, F. W. 
Harding; Blood Royal, 168876, (a bull selected by Governor Stuart and used in his herd, also used 
by E. K. Thomas Son of Kentucky), and Randal, 209922, a Grandson of Imp. 
and While Hall Sultan, the two greatest show and breeding bulls of their day. 


Broadhook’s Best and Commander of Fashion 
and heifers of proper age in this sale will either be bred to or have calves at foot by one or the 
A few heifers of breeding age have been left open to enable purchasers 
No effort has been made to put the cattle in high flesh. 
presented in good, thrifty, breeding condition, which all experienced breeders know is best calcu- 
lated to insure profitable results in breeding animals, 


other of these bulls. 
to breed to their own bulls. 


Most of the young bulls in point of breeding and individual merit are fit to head any well-bred 


herd. 


A few animals bred and owned by Mr. Chas. P. Booher, Emmett, Tenn., 
sale. 





DISPERSION SALE «, 








75--Head Purebred Scotch and Scotch Topped--75 © 
SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Friday, Jume 11, 1915 “Vigan” 


In laying the foundation of the present herd I secured, at great expense, in the West some of 
the best breeding cows of the day, namely, the Gwendolines, Seamaids (secrets) and Bates Duchess 
family. 


Mr. Booher is a careful breeder and will present his cattle in good condition. 


COL. FRED REPPERT, - - - - - - 
COL. H. L. IGLEHEART,- - - 





Friday, June 11, 1915 


Most of the offering have for sires such bulls as 


Young Abbottsburn 


are the bulls now in service, and most of the cows 


They will be 


will be included in the 


J. T. COWAN, Whitethorne, Va. 


AUCTIONEERS 


Decatur, Ind. 
Elizabethtown, Ky. 





Sale at Radford, Va., on Norfolk & Western Railway, 
, June 11, 1915. 





Arrange now to attend this great sale. 





























( Fifth Annual Auction Sale of Jerseys 


TUESDAY, JUNE 15th, 1915, 


Nashville, Tennessee, 


100 head of the best Tennessee and imported bred registered Jersey cows, heifers and bulls, 
sired by Noble of Oakland, Golden Jolly’s Noble, Vesta’s Knight, the best Son of Gamboges 4 
Knight, and other noted sires. 

Consignments by J. L. Cooper, Geo. Bradford, W. L. Gore, B. G. Nelson, May Overton, \ 
Felix Allen, J. F. Tucker and others. 


Southern Breeders Sales Company, 
JOHN EARLY, Secretary, 


AT 








For catalogue and other information, write to, 











Nashville, Tenn. J 
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HOLSTEINS 











HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


200 head of the finest pure-bred and high-grade 
cows and hetfers; some fresh, others freshing; all 
bred to finest Registered Bulls. 
bred to Sons of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th. 
sold at auction for the record price of $25,000. Pure- 
bred bulls and grade heifer calves. 
wants. 


ELKTON FARM, 


Holstein Heifers 


Elkton, Maryland. 


The bull 


Send us your 











lity for sale. 


HEREFORDS 


nnn rn 
Hereford and Holstein Bulls and Fematies of best qua- 


Write us your wants. 
Giltner Grothers, Eminence, Kentucky. 


Largest registered herd in the South’ 








Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
ESTVIEW — FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R&R. 1, Winston-Salem, N.C. 











POLAND-CHINAS 
POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T.E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 











JERSEYS 


OAKWOOD FARM 
Breeder of Jersey 
Cattle for 22 Years 


Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 











SOE 0: 
SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 
for prices on what you want. ‘ 
Hickory Valley, Tenn. 


LESPEDEZA FARM, 








25% —OFF —25% 


REGISTERED 


Kentucky Saddle Stallions 


at 25 per cent off of list prices for 30 days 


Being somewhat overstocked we desire to dispose of 
that on hand before our new crop of colts come on. 


Now is your opportunity to buy at your own price, 
under our absolute guarantee. 


Also have riding and driving mares and geldings of 
quality at breeder’s price—first cost. 


Write, wire or come today. 


| GLENWORTH FARMS, ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, 








acs Say <a eee 








Burgin, Ky. 











Jacks, Saddlers and Percherons 


Fine Kentucky Mammoth jacks 
and jennetts, saddle and Perche- 
We can show you 
more good jacks, fox-walking stal- 
lions and mares and geldings than 
any other farm in the State. Short- 
horn, Hereford and Jersey cattle. 
Write for prices describing your 





HORSES AND JACKS 


ron horses. 


wants. 


The Cook Farms, Lexington, Ky. 





150 Stallions and Mares 


Imported and Momebred 
Percherons, Belgians, Suffolks, Clydesdales and Kentucky 
saddle Horses. 
75 Head imported as weanlings, yearlings and two-year-olds, 
thoroughly acclimated and properly developed. Young register- 
ed draft stallions, fit for service from $300 up. 


Every farmer should read press comments in bulletin No. 12. 
It contains photos and prices. 


Adirondack Farms, 











Glens Falls, N. Y. White Marsh, Va. i. 








M: mmouth Jacks, Trotting Bred Colt, and&Registered 


Hereford Catile. 


5 years old. 


able bred sires, 
12 months old. 


Fairland Stock Farm, 


Kentucky Mammouth Jacks from 1 to 
Registered trotting bred colts by fashion- 
15 registered Hereford Bulls from 6to 


Lexington, Ky. 





our literature on the breed. 





AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


tives offer to locate, select or advise in regard to purchases of reliable Shorthorns. 
Dexter Park Avenue, 


Field 


through competent 


Representa - 
Ask for 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Strathmore Herds-Registered 


Big Type Poland-Chinas; Duroc-Jerseys; Berkshires 


250 head, all ages, from which to select. The best from the best blood-lines. The stock, the 
price, and the guarantee will please you. Visit our herds or write your wants. 


Only good individuals are shipped. 














L Strathmore Orchard Co., Inc. Mount Jackson, Virginia. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 








The Progressive Farmer Company 
(neorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, eee hve 
TAIT BUTLER, . ae 
ok -  e e 








President and Editor 
Viee-President and Editor 
Managing Editor 





W F. MASSEY, ‘ Contributing Editor 
JOHN S. PEARSON, Secretary-Treasurer 
3.A. MARTIN, . ‘ ‘ . . Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 
— 
ARMERS’ Bulletin No. 660, “Weeds: How to 


Control Them,” deals with the weed problem 
in a very thorough, comprehensive way, and 
should be in the hands of every Southern farmer. 
A copy of it may be obtained free of cost by 
writing the Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





HE recent North Carolina Legislature author- 

ized the Governor to appoint a committee to 
revise our court procedure in civil cases, the ob- 
ject being to do away with useless and expensive 
red tape and everything that tends to delay or de- 
feat the ends of justice. Commissioner of Agri- 
culture W. A. Graham, Raleigh, has been named 
as the lay member of the committee and asks us 
to say that he will appreciate suggestions from 
any Progressive Farmer reader. Write him your 
views. 





EMONSTRATION agents report that farmers 

are saving more clover seed than ever before in 
the history of the South. And most of them un- 
derstand that the failures with the crop last season 
were due to two things: (1) the worst winter for 
clover this generation has known, perhaps, and (2) 
failure to plant early enough. They will profit by 
these mistakes and next winter we will give the 
Southern States “a carpet of clover green” as big 
as a simall kingdom. Green fields in winter are 
the sign of a good farmer. 





AKE, Northampton, Cumberland, Buncombe 
and Henderson counties have appropriated 


from $300 to $500 each to supplement the work of 
the North Carolina Board of Health in carrying on 


an anti-typhoid vaccination campaign in these 
counties. It is impossible to say how many lives 


will be saved and how much suffering and sorrow 
prevented by this progressive action. It is hoped 
that the county commissioners of Wayne, Orange, 
Iredell, Edgecombe, and possibly Wilson and Le- 
noir at their meetings next week will also take ad- 
vantage of this great health opportunity offered 
by the State Board. Qet your county commis- 
sioners interested. 





HE Lenoir Topic sets a good example for other 

country papers by printing a list of the mem- 
bers of the boys’ corn club in that county. As it 
well says: 


A list of the seventy-one corn club boys who 
are to become within a few years the success- 
ful farmers and leading citizens of the com- 
munity appears elsewhere in this paper. Other 
boys will join later, and fall into line for better 
farming and a more prosperous and progres- 
sive rural and urban citizenship. Much 
pends upon their success, and they 
have all possible encouragement.” 


de- 
should 





. pew thing of painting farm houses is mighty 
catching,” said an observant man to us the 
other day. “You let Bill Jones paint his house and 
have all the passers-by admiring it, and the next 
thing you know Tom Brown and Henry Sykes 
say, ‘Well, Bill Jones ain’t no better than I am, 
and I guess my folks are as much entitled to a 
painted house as hisare.’ Sothey paint, too.” It’s 
a mighty good sort of contagion to be going round. 
Paint pays not only in preserving lumber but in 
giving new pride and dignity to the family in the 
painted house. A farmer in a painted house seems 
to rather feel that he has lined up with the pro- 
gressive folks, has advertised himself as such, and 
that it’s up to him to make good. 





HE two-horse tobacco planter is a godsend to 
tobacco farmers. Not only does it save labor, 
and the meanest sort of back-breaking labor at 
that, but it insures a better stand. “Last spring 
was dry,” as one farmer told us recently, “and 


most of my hand-set plants died. The only place 


where we had a good stand was where we used 
the transplanter.” It’s a rather expensive machine 
for a small farmer, but two or three such small 


tobacco growers could join in the purchase of one, 
and by joining in its use not only save much dis- 
agreeable labor but get plants set more quickly 
and surely when the season strikes than is possi- 
ble with the slow work of hand-setting. Here’s a 
good chance to practice cooperation. 


W* WONDER if it can be possible that any 
considerable number of our subscribers have 
failed to tell their wives what a magnificent de- 
partment for farm women The Progressive Farm- 


er carries every week, or if this has happened, 
then if any considerable number of farm women 
in such circumstances have failed to make the 


discovery for themselves? We really believe—‘“if 
we do say it as shouldn’t”—that The Progressive 
Farmer has the best woman’s department of any 
farm paper in America. If you are not sure that 
your wife and daughters read it regularly, tell 
them about it. And at the same time tell your 
boys and girls about our “Young People’s Page”’— 
which we really suspect will be almost as inter- 
esting to our older readers as to our younger ones. 





Fighting Weeds—Five Suggestions 


ITH annual plants like bitter weed it is only 

necessary to prevent them from making 

seed to eradicate them. Of course, if the 
land is well seeded some plants may continue to 
grow from late germinating seed; but if they are 
kept from seeding, either by mowing or by culti- 
vation, they will soon be eradicated. 


II. 


When Johnson grass and Bermuda have been 
left undisturbed in the soil for two or three years, 
pastured or hay, the underground 
stems or root-stocks all develop near the surface 
and if it is desired to destroy them the land should 
be plowed shallow and these stems exposed to 
the sun by harrowing them out on the surface. 


mowed for 


IIL. 
The cultivation of row crops, like corn and cot- 
ton, tends to keep down and eradicate weeds 
while the cultivation is kept up. In fact, the 


growing of such crops is usually mentioned by 
writers on weed destruction as one of the meth- 
ods of eradicating weeds; but in the South, where 
the cultivation stope so early in the season, the 
corn fields areas. 


When cowpeas are sown broadcast or the cultiva- 


are veritable weed-breeding 
tion of late corn is continued until late in the sea- 
son, this tendency of weeds to grow in the corr 
fields is materially reduced, but as a rule the cul- 
tivation of corn is anything but a means of erad- 
icating weeds in the South. 


IV. 


If our crops were such as are sown broadcast 
then the weed problem would mean less to the 
South; but with crops planted in rows wide apart 
the expense of keeping down weeds is a tremen- 
dous tax on Southern agriculture. And yet there is 
probably no place where less attention has been 
given to the prevention of the spread of weed 
pests. Little has been done towards preventing 
the introduction of weeds through adulterated and 
contaminated seeds for planting, and almost noth- 
ing towards keeping down weeds along roadways 
This 
is a problem needing attention in the South, right 
now. 


and on other uncultivated or unused lands. 


Vv. 

We know of no better illustration of the neces- 
sity and value of studying the habits of growth 
of any weed that is to be eradicated than is given 
by the case of the wild onion. 
found to make 


This weed was 
hard and soft underground 
The large, soft-shelled bulbs produced in 


the spring, 


both 
bulbs. 

for instance, generally sprout, grow 
and produce new bulbs in the fall; while the hard- 
shelled bulbs produced in the spring are not likely 
to sprout until the next spring. It is thus appar- 
that the 
ations of growing plants from the soft and hard- 
shelled bulbs. But if the land is plowed in the 
fall soft-shelled bulbs have 


sprouted and made considerable growth, but be- 


ent there is an overlapping of gener- 


after the spring 
fore the new bulbs are matured, and then plowed 
in the spring at the same period of growth of the 


plants from the hard-shelled bulbs, practically all 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


bulbs will have germinated and been killed and 
no new bulbs will have been formed. The same 
results may be obtained by fall plowing, at the 
right time, to be determined by an examination of 
the growing bulbs, and then the cultivation of a 
hoed crop the following spring, provided the cul- 
tivation is sufficiently thorough to keep down all 
growth of the onions. 





Are You a Freeman or “a Bondman Serv- 
ing Time to Pay a Store Account”’? 


T’S good economy to spend $1 when you can get 

$1.50 back, just as it is good economy not to 

spend the dollar when you are only going to get 
50 cents back. And money spent for proper tools 
and machinery and horse-power to make one’s 
labor productive, and for hogs and cows enough to 
provide milk, butter and meat for the family—such 
expenditures as these usually bring back more 
than $1.50 for every $1 spent. 

“One of the gratifying things in my neighbor- 
hood,” a friend said to us recently, “is the number 
of poor men who are waking up to the advantages 
of having milk and butter all the year round. They 
are coming to me and saying, ‘Well, times are 
hard, but that’s a reason why I am obliged to buy 
a milk cow instead of a reason for doing without 
one. I must get my food as cheap as I can instead 
of as dear as I can. If I can get milk, clabber and 
butter for my children, I can soon save enough at 
the store to pay for the cow.’” This is indeed a 
good sign. And our friend went on to say that his 
neighbors are also catching on to The Progressive 
Farmer’s doctrine that a man might about as well 
buy pork as to try to make it on high-priced corn. 
“They are learning.to sow clover, rape and ali the 
other cheap pork-making crops,” he said. 

If all our Southern farmers had. milk and butter 
all the year round and something from their own 
garden and smokehouse all the year round, they 
would soon be freemen working for themselves 
instead of bondmen serving time to pay store ac- 
counts. In which class are you? 





Nut Grass—A Problem for Our Southera 
Experiment Stations 


HE Southern experiment stations have a dif- 

ficult but important work cut out for them 

by the presence of nut grass or bitter coco 
which is becoming so prevalent throughout the 
South. This is not only a very troublesome weed, 
but so far no satisfactory method of eradicating it 
has been found. 

The damage done to stands of row crops, be- 
cause of the presence of nut grass and the neces- 
sity the young growing 
crops; the tremendous increase in the cost of cul- 


for clearing it out of 
tivation caused by its presence and the fact that 
it can be put to no good purpose, make nut grass 
probably the worst weed in the South. Johnson 
grass makes large yields of excellent hay and Ber- 
muda grass is the best pasture grass we have, but 
nut grass is only a pest and a very troublesome 
one at that. 

The scientists of the experiment stations should 
get busy on this worst of Southern weeds, for it 
is up to them to find a practical method for eradi- 
cating it. 





A Thought for the Week 


HE fact is that the farmers have allowed the 

control of their industry to slip out of their 

hands, and they are squeezed because the or- 
ganized industry always unloads its burdens upon 
the unorganized. If farmers are to retain a sur- 
plus of wealth beyond the bare necessities of life; 
if they are ever to sce in the rural districts any of 
the luxuries and comforts of the city, they must 
make it their persistent and fundamental policy to 
work toward complete control over the manufac- 
ture and sale of all the products of the farm—its 
stocks, its crops, its by-products, and the manu- 
facturing business connected with these, so that 
they can act in their own interest through their 
own agents in district markets, and push their 
produce with the energy of self-interest.—George 
W. Russell, Editor “Irish Homestead.” 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


{1) Education to Develop Power, (2) CoGperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 

















“‘Codperative Buying Is Good—But Codp- 
erative Merchandising May Not Be”’ 


HEN will our people learn that these are 

the forms of codperation that most need 

attention—coodperative marketing of crops; 
cooperative purchase of fertilizers; codperative 
purchase and use of improved machinery and 
pure-bred sires; codperative fire insurance, etc. 
—and that in them are greater possibilities for 
good and less risk of loss than in so-called “co- 
Operative stores’? We believe that farmers 
should codperate in buying their fertilizers, 
feedstuffs, and general farm supplies, but they 
should always keep in mind the difference between 
codperative merchandising, which involves the ex- 
pensive process of tying up capital, renting a place 
of business, and hiring a manager, and simple 
cooperative buying, which involves none of these 
things. 

Of three failures of coGperative stores that have 
recently come to our attention, each serves in this 
connection “to point a moral and adorn a tale.” 
One failed by abandoning the cash system for the 
credit system; another by buying too expensive a 
stock of goods; and the third by having too ex- 
pensive a selling and managing force and by being 
situated too far away from its promoters. Codp- 
erative merchandising is always more or less risky, 
and when men plunge into it without first devel- 
oping through several years of simple codperative 
buying, (1) experienced management and (2) suffi- 
cient patronage, they are only doubling their risks. 

We happen to know of one county in which a 
cooperative Union store recently failed. Now the 
county business agent, who himself runs a small 
store on his plantation but who would get “deal- 
ers’ terms” anyhow simply as county business 
agent, has arranged to get his members wholesale 
prices from leading merchants in the town. Such 
co-operative buying is always good, but we again 
warn our readers against rushing blindly into co- 
Operative merchandising, 

The writer discusses the subject at some length 
in his new book, “How Farmers Cooperate and 
Double Profits,” and we can hardly do better than 
to reiterate the conclusions there set forth: 


“Farmers may be sure they ought to do co- 
Operative buying, but ought not to feel so sure 
that they ought to do codperative merchandis- 
ing. And where the codperative store suc- 
ceeds it is usually when the people ‘grow’ into 
it rather than ‘go’ into it. Begin at least with 
cooperative buying.” 


_ Patronage Dividends for Tobacco Farmers 


ERE is a shrewd plan worked by one tobacco 
yarehouseman last year, as just reported to 
us byafarmer. The warehouseman went out 
among the farmers and got about 200 of them to 
take a share of stock in his enterprise, presuma- 
bly at about $10 a share. At any rate, the 200 
farmers all together owned only about 10 per cent 
of the stock. But because they felt that it was in 
a measure their warehouse they turned their 
business to it, and it sold millions of pounds of 
tobacco last fall. Its gross receipts for ware- 
house charges were over $50,000, and it probably 
cleared $15,000 to $20,000 after paying all expenses. 
Under the capitalistic dividend system the farmers 
got only 10 per cent of the profits, that is to say, 
$1,500 to $2,000 of the $15,000 to $20,000 total. Un- 
der the patronage dividend system all the profits, 
after paying salaries, expenses, etc., would have 
gone back to the farmers who furnished the busi- 
ness. 

[In some sections tobacco farmers, instead of 
erecting tobacco warehouses of their own, are 
preparing to bind themselves together and throw 
their trade to one warehouse in their vicinity pro- 
vided the owners will pay back half the profits in 
patronage dividends. The plan is well worth con- 
sidering by tobacco growers everywhere. 
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“School Farm” Idea Should Be Pushed 


E WISH that the teachers, patrons, and 
committeemen of every schoolin the South 
would consider the school farm idea. We 
are convinced that in thousands and thousands 
of schools such a school farm could be established 
to the great benefit of the community. The school 
farm—which is usually about tour acres in size— 
has three advantages: 
1. It aids in teaching agriculture, by furnishing 
practical demonstration work. 
2. It provides funds for the better support of the 
‘school, the cotton, tobacco, peanuts, or whatever 


crop is raised on the land, being sold and the 
money put into the school treasury. 

3. Last, but not least, the school quickens and 
develops the community spirit. The patrons who 
come togéther to do the work get a new sense of 
their oneness and develop an increased sense of 
comradeship and neighborliness. 


It is now too late to do much with the school 
farm idea this year and we only regret that we 
neglected to emphasize the matter earlier in the 
season. Next year we hope to begin advocating 
the plan in ample time to get it started in many 
new communities. The United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C., has published one 
or more interesting bulletins on the subject which 
we commend to those interested. 


& 
Booker Washington as Dictator 


HERE’S a very homely but very expressive 

country phrase about the man who imagines 

himself greater than he really is—that he is 
“a little too big for his breeches.” It seems some- 
times as if this disease were afflicting our famous 
Tuskegee Negro educator. Recently the United 
States Senate included in its immigration bill a 
section to prohibit more Negroes from coming to 
the United States, but Booker Washington and 
others got busy and the House of Representatives 
defeated the proposition, Representative Burnett 
of Alabama making a speech against it—where- 
upon the New York Age gave credit to Washing- 
ton for the result, and added: 


“Tt takes no stretch of the imagination to 
connect the influence of Dr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington with the stand taken by the Repre- 
sentative from Alabama.” 


This alleged triumph in making the Congress of 
the Nation reverse itself seems to have turned 
Washington’s head, for his latest performance is 
to propose to dictate to white people, North and 
South, as to what they shall or shall not see at 
their own places of amusement and recreation. 
For several weeks now a wonderful moving-pic- 
ture play, “The Birth of a Nation,” has beeen on 
exhibition in New York and other places, a play 
produced at enormous expense, showing Northern 
audiences the Southern point of view as to war 
and reconstruction. The plan has been to send 
the play over the South and West also. 

In this situation the Alabama Negro has just 
sent all the Negro newspapers of the country a 
circular letter urging Negroes to join together in 
every town “and adopt in advance such measures 
as will prevent the production of the photo-play, 
‘The Birth of a Nation’, in any community, North 
or South.” 7 


In other words, Booker Washington proposes 
that Negroes everywhere shall get together and 
dictate to the white people everywhere as to what 
they may or may not see in their own places of 
amusement—because, forsooth, the play presents 
the point of view of the white South. It doesn’t 
matter that the whole North and West from the 
days of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” until now have had 
play after play, book after book, speaker after 
speaker, presenting the anti-Southern point of 
view, and no Southerner thinks of trying to stop 
them. But as soon as an effective pro-Southern 
play is ready to show the people the other side of 
the question, then the Negro-equality societies -of 
the North and their allies in the South propose to 
violate all the ancient traditions of freedom to 
which America is dedicated and “adopt in advance 
such measures as will prevent the production.” 

& 
Going Just a Little Too Far 


OOKER Washington is* reckoned the wisest 
leader his race has ever had. And he is cer- 
tainly shrewd. Among Southern white people 

he gives the impression of not being at all con- 
cerned about political and social privileges, while 
among the restless, equality-seeking Negroes of 
the North he gives the impression that if Negroes 
get land and property and education, the social 
and political rights will come all right of them- 
selves. As the New York Age reports him as say- 
ing to New York City Negroes May 16: 

“As a race we are entitled to a place in so- 
ciety and politics, and these rights will come 
quicker if we work together.” 

Everywhere he tells the Negroes to “buy land, 
buy land”: 


“The great need is to get away-from the 
condition of being subject to another man’s 
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authority and get a foothold in some enter- 
prise which will spell independence.” 


And he boasts in the New York Times of the 
ease with which Negroes can get farms anywhere 
in the white South, declaring that some Southern 
white landowners will sell land to Negroes quicker 
than to men of their own race and blood. He says: 


“In certain sections of the South white land- 
owners as well as colored tandowners offer 
premiums to secure colored families to live on 
their land.” 


We repeat that Booker Washington is a shrewd 
leader. He has managed most skilfully to present 
one side of the picture to the white people and 
the other to the Negroes. But he may go too far 
with his new program announced a year ago when 
he declared that it is time for Negroes to “get 
off of the defensive” and “begin to inaugurate 
everywhere an aggressive and constructive pro- 
gressive policy.” When he begins to glory in the 
failure of the Southern whites to stick together, 
suggesting that Negroes in some sections get land 
easier than whites, and begins to propose that Ne- 
groes shall dictate to white people as to what kind 
of plays they shall see, he may find his new “ag- 
gressive policy” a little too strong for some of the 
people he has heretofore managed to keep lined 
up behind him. 


& 
Fixing Responsibility in Government 


NE reason why we don’t get better govern- 

ment in state and county matters is that re- 

sponsibility is too much divided. Suppose in 
National matters the people were called upon to 
elect not only the President and Vice-President, 
but the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Attorney-General, 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Federal Trade Commission, etc. etc. We should 
never know when we were getting good men, and 
we should not be able to place responsibility in 
case the national administration made a failure. 
Instead of all this, however, the people simply 
pick the best man they can find for President, we 
give him authority to name a cabinet and all high 
government officials, and then if things go wrong, 
we put our finger at once upon the responsible 
man. We say “Theodore Roosevelt is to blame,” 
or “Wm. H. Taft is to blame,” or “Woodrow Wil- 
son is to, blame,” as the case may be. 

If, 

The idea that democracy demands that the 
people must elect all officials defeats the very pur- 
poses of democracy. It puts so many candidates’ 
names on the ticket that we can’t inform ourselves 
properly about any of them, The short ballot 
principle is the correct one. 

If a banker or a city business man wishes to 
erect a $100,000 building, for example, he doesn’t 
want to hire every carpenter and bricklayer and 
mason and hod-carrier and drayman and con- 
crete-mixer. If he had to pick out all these from 
a miscellaneous crowd of fellows coming to him 
for jobs, he’d make a mess of the whole business 
and die of worry before six months. Instead, the 
business man picks one expert contractor and 
builder, and puts the responsibility on him; and 
the builder names a head carpenter and a head- 
mason, and so on. 

_ Similarly, the people in the great business “of 
government, need to name a few men, hold these 
men responsible, and then with our frequent 
elections for reviewing the records of our public 
servants and recaHing those who do not make « 
good, we may expect better government than we 
have had in the past. We are about prepared te 
agree with Wallace’s Farmer when it says: 

“The next step should be to change the con- 
stitution so as to elect the governor, have him 
select a cabinet as the president does, appoint 
the auditor, secretary of state, etc., and hold 
him ‘responsible for good government. The 
next step will be for the cities to elect a legis- 
lative body of about five, have them select a 
manager, and have him appoint his subordin- 
ates, and hold him responsible for results. The 
county should elect a commmittee for its govern- 
ment, made up of the very best men in the 
county, about three in number, or perhaps five, 
give them the power to appoint all subordin- 
ates, adopt civil service, and hire and fire—hire 
the most efficient and fire for inefficiency. Un- 
til we adopt some such plan, the cost of gov- 
ernment is bound to increase, and taxes, both 
direct and indiréct, will naturally increase.” 


d 
tl 


Great service he does his land who rakes and breaks the life- 
less clods, dragging wicker hurdles over them On him from 
Olympus on high golden Ceres looks with no meaningiess 
smile, So with him who raises the ridges in his first plow- 
ing and yet again wheels his plow and breaks through them 
crosswise; and insistent tasks his ground, making hig fields 
feel his sovereignty.—Virsgil. 
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“sf know what Father: likes best”” 


VEN the children know that 
Arbuckles’ Coffee gets the big- 
gest welcome at the breakfast table. 


It is the popular favorite every- 
where. More of it is used than any 
other packaged coffee. Think what 
this means. 


In America we drink more coffee 
than does any other nation, , Last 
year 900,000,000 Ibs. of coffee’ were 
brought here. Think of all the dif- 
ferent kinds of coffee—the different 
varieties of flavor this represents. 


For their favorite coffee, the peo- 
ple of this country have chosen Ar- 
buckles’. For nearly fifty years they 
have shown their preference for this 
coffee. In one state last year four 


times as many pounds of Arbuckles’ 
were used during the year as there 





Better than ever 


were men, women and children in 
the state. And the demand is con- 
Stantly increasing. 


Have you tried it lately? Before 
you serve another breakfast, go to 
your grocer’s and get a package of 
Arbuckles’ Coffee. Taste its rich, 
satisfying flavor and know why 
more of it is used than any other 
packaged coffee. 

Make your coffee earn 
lovely gifts 


Save the signature on every Arbuckle 
wrapper. Get beautiful, useful gifts—arti- 
cles you have always wanted. Arbuckles’ 
premiums are almost as famous as Ar- 
buckles’ Coffee. In oneyearwegave away 
over a  millionof onepremium alone! Send 
for our big Premium Catalog showing 150 of 
our most popular premiums. Write toda 
to Arbuckle Bros., 71 Q-3 Water St., N 


This is the signature 
you save 
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The Progressive Farmer ten months 
{to new subscribers only)...... eo-se $0.83 


Today’s Magazine twelve moaths,and 
free pattern 60 





Weekly Kansas!City Star twelve 
(EERE A EE eNO cane 25 


Our Price for the Three, only-....-.... 


This special offer is made to help you 
make your neighborhood a “Progressive 
Farmer neighborhood,” and that you may 
the more readily earn the splendid premi- 


sum we are offering. 
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Suggestions for June 


month of 
brides and roses, 

When pleasant sights salute the 
pleasant scents the noses,” 


June, the month of 


eyes, and 
AKE the fireless cooker do the 
work, 
* * * 
The chickens will repay you for 
keeping them in clean water. 
* Ok Ok 
Are the garden 
and pruned? 


staked 


tomatoes 


* * x 
The month for picnics—invite your 
friends! 
ek ae 


Dig the pond for next winter’s ice. 
oe < 


Have you roses on the dining table 
for every meal? 
* 

Let daughter make a cherry pud- 
ding for the company. 
ss 
Of course, you have already re- 
corded baby’s birth. 
i ee 
Get the water glass and jar ready 
for the eggs you want to keep. 
* ok * 


Eat plenty of strawberries and 
cherries, raw and in short cake. 
* Ok Ox 


Have a strawberry social and make 
some money for the club. 


and it is not as heavy as pork. You 
can avoid dogs if you drive the sheep 
to an enclosure near the house at 
night. It pays others to do it. 
x Ok x 

If baby is restless, give her a tepid 
bath about twilight and exchange all 
of her underclothes for a clean little 
nightie and she will sleep better. 





IS YOUR WORK - DRUDGERY? 


Let Us Women tok Upon Our Ev- 
eryday Duties As Stepping Stones 
to Higher Things 


HE days are getting hot and as I 

look forward to the long summer 
the thing I dread is the washing of 
dishes and clothes, the flies, the com- 
monness of everything. Big strong 
men, like my husband and son, need 
so much food and so many clothes, 
and we cannot get running water un- 
til the mortgage is paid. They need 
everything over, to buy farm imple- 
ments.” 

Oh, women, when we consider how 
our days are spent in an endless 
round of duties, so many dishes wash- 
ed three times a day 365 days a year, 
so many clothes made clean 52 times 
between each two New Years, it be- 
hooves us to give thought to elimin- 
ating needless effort that we may 
have energy left over with which to 





HE little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday 
Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play, 
Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 
Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees, 





OUT. IN THE FIELDS WITH GOD 


The foolish fears of what may happen, 
I cast them all away 

Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay, 

Among the husking of the corn 
Where the drowsy poppies nod, 

Where ill thoughts die and good aré 

born, 
Out in the fields with God. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 








Can quantities of strawberries and 
cherries, make jam and juice of them. 
* *K * 

Put up a few extra fine pint and 
quart jars for exhibition at the fair. 

* * x 
Cleanliness of home 
means health 


surroundings 
later in the summer, 


Are you careful that your words 
teach peace and not hatred in dis- 
cussing the war in the presence of 
children? 

* * * 

Read a little poetry about birds and 
flowers to the children. 

se 

Now is the time to read Black 
Beauty aloud, a chapter each evening 
right after supper, perhaps. 

* * * 

Are you appreciating the beautiful 
flowers of the woods? Keep a bunch 
of them in a great jar. 

me ok 


As fast as seeds get ripe save a few 
of the best. Put them in well-labeled 
paper bags, keep in a tin box for 
next year. Save a few extra for 
friends. 

a ae ae 

Spur up the United Farm Women 
Club by joining it. If you already be- 
long I suggest that you coG6perate in 
selling eggs, poultry, etc., as well as 
in helping the school and neighbor- 
hood. 


x OK OX 
Now is the time to start saving 
feathers. Hot weather goose feath- 


ers are not generally considered as 
good as later ones, but if you get the 
bag ready to put them in and find the 
market you will be ready. 
* + * 

Now also is the time to persuade 
your husband to get a small flock of 
sheep so that you may have wool to 











send to be made into soft warm 
blankets, carpets and cloth. There 


| is no more delicious meat than lamb, 


wash the little hands lovingly, to look 
into childish faces smiling and un- 
fretted, to give sturdy strength to 
the tiny child who is traveling swiftly 
towards its independent earthly exis- 
tence; 

It would be better for generations 
to come could the soul and spirit of 
individual motherhood stand naked 
before her intellect, unclogged by ev- 
eryday and household encumbrances, 
seeing her child in the light of pro- 
phecy, having a vision of the goal to 
be attained three score years hence, 
and herself, not as a simple minister 
of temporal needs but as a wise and 
loving presence, guiding, directing, in- 
structing and loving, as mother and 
child travel the long road of life to- 
gether. 

Then would woman so live that 
each day’s labor would be a page in 
the book of life on which would be 
written glorified achievement. The 
washing of the dishes would be not a 
doleful task to be accomplished mis- 
erably, but would be seen as a safe- 
guard to the health of her child. No 
dishes would be rinsed in lukewarm 
water, soapless, wiped on any old 
cloth, but the work would be done 
with as little waste of energy as 
kitchen devices and limited money 
could make possible; scalding water 
would sterilize, no flies would con- 
taminate. 

We frequently find a man who glor- 
ifies his vocation, who prostrates him- 
self before it, whose thought, time, 
energy, are spent for it, who belongs 
to every organization that might be 
an instrument for the acquisition of 
knowledge concerning it. The world 
wants women who glorify their voca- 
tion of wifehood, who protrate them- 
selves before its ideal. There are wo- 
men, and plenty, whose time and en- 
ergy are spent in its service, but not 
so many whose intellect is kept keen 
and clear and like a perfectly moving 
machine with a consciousness that on 
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it is dependent the efficiency of the 
home. Our joy and hope is that there 
is an increasing number of women 
who belong to organizations, for the 
reason that these are the instruments 
through which we achieve knowledge 
of home problems and inspiration to 
apply it. 

Oh, women of the Southland, just 
pause to think a little while. Do you 
see it as I do, this responsibility of 
ours to the world? North of us there 
is a great rural population, many of 
them foreigners, striving, striving 
only too often for cityhood, always 
the spirit of the pioneer stronger in 


them than in us, to push on, on. Judg- 


ed as a whole, they are like quicksil- 
ver in the hands of those who would 
seek to give them permanent aid. 


We are the great stable mass of 
home-makers. Those of the newer 
states may exceed in struggling, we 
of the Southern states are prone to 
exceed in content. However that 
may be, it is true that that which we 
accomplish here for the betterment 
of our homes and communities is less 
likely to be ephemeral than any work 
of the kind anywhere else in the 
United States.. When we read and 
think our grandchildren will intensify 
the thought wave near its source. 
When we develop efficient houses our 
own descendants will call us blessed; 
when we accomplish organization it 
will continue to grow and flourish for- 
ever, not as an annual plant that must 
be renewed from time to time, but as 
the perennial which springs into life 
anew when environment permits. 

Work—every one of us—not for 
that of today but for the future. And 
neglect the duties of today? one asks. 
Ah, no, because each deed is but a 
stepping stone to the great goal, and 
since the goal is the mental, moral 
and physical perfection of our chil- 
dren’s children and all that contrib- 
utes to it, each step must be sure and 
sound, no rock too small for notice, 
no need too commonplace to dignify. 


All this for one little woman to ac- 
complish! Yes, all this for one little 
woman. No burden is given us 
greater than we can bear. But how 
can we live in the future and still 
be our best in the present, still gaze 
at a vision and accomplish the duty at 
hand? Others have done it, why not 
we? There was One who came to 
earth. He brought a message of a 
vision, was Himself an embodied vis- 
ion, yet the very hairs of our heads, 
the sparrows that fall to the ground, 
are not too trivial. We who are but 
followers can use the intellects and 
the Great Example that has been 
given us. 

We are given the eyes with which 
to see the distant heights» and the 
grains of sand in the path that leads 
to it; we are given the intellectual 
eyes with which to realize the glories 
of the hills and at the same time to 
know that each grain of sand, if per- 
fect and true, fulfills its mission 
equally. So are we women given the 
eyes with which to see the heights 
our children may attain, and the lit- 
tle deeds that make up the path to it. 
Nothing is small, everything good and 
true is useful. The lives of women 
are made up of such little things—lit- 
tle pinches of salt, little stitches to 
take, little tears to wipe away, little 
habits to.teach, little interruptions, 
little snatches of smile—that we some- 
times forget the hills. To pause, to 
raise our heads for inspiration, to lis- 
ten to the voice of reason, to ponder, 
to consider, these are our privileges 
and our duties, and they rank in im- 
portance with the everyday work of 
our hands. 





Two Mothers Ask How to Register 
Their Children’s Birth 


RS. G., Lillington, N. C, wants 
to know where and how to regis- 
ter her children’s births. 

It is really the duty of the doctor 
who atfends to register your chil- 
dren’s births for you as soon as they 
are born. If he does not do it the 
nurse should, and if she does not 


then the parents are the ones to have 
it done. The registrar for Lillington 
is L. J. Arnold. Go to him or write 
to him. He will give or send you a 
printed piece of paper which you will 
fill in with the date, place of birth, 
and two signatures of persons~who 
know it to be true. It costs you 
nothing. Remember this—it costs 
you nothing, not one penny, to regis- 
ter this. If some day your child 
needs a certificate to prove that he 
is old enough to work, some money 
is left him, or he wants to prove his 
age or identity, then you pay 25 cents 
for the copy of the birth certificate. 

Every month Dr. Arnold will send 
in all the recorded births to the 
State Board of Health, at Raleigh, 
where they will be kept in a fire- 
proof vault for ever and a day. 

Mrs. L., Haralson, Ga., says: “We 
have one child, a boy, that will be 
three years in June. We have never 
had his birth registered, nor did we 
ever think very seriously about it un- 
til we saw the piece in The Progres- 
sive Farmer.” 

Write to H. F. Harris, Secretary of 
Board of Health, Atlanta, Ga., and he 
will see that you get the blanks to fill 
out. You are both very wise parents. 
You do not know how grateful your 
children may be to you some day for 
this act which costs you nothing but 
a little foresight. 

Do you know that there is a poor 
family in your state who would re- 
ceive a large sum of money if it could 
prove the death of a boy who ran 
away from home a number of years 
ago? Therefore, see that not only 
the births but the deaths are regis- 
tered. Mention to the doctor that 
you would like him to attend to it 
and then some day when in town ask 
the registrar if he has done it. Again, 
it costs you no money—just a little 
energy. 





A FEW BEAUTY QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


I—Dry Skin 
SKIN becomes so irritated when T drive 
to town in the wind that it smarts and 
has a drawn fecling for hours. It looks 
chapped for a week.” 

Your skin probably is lacking in oil. It 
may be that you wash your face in soap and 
hot water, perhaps it is naturally dry. Get 
@ good cold cream—a 50-cent jar will last 
you a year—rub a little on the face at night, 
then wipe it off. You will be surprised at 
the dirt on it. Rub in a little more cold 
cream and leave it on over night. When you 
#0 to town rub a little cold cream into the 
skin, and over it put powder, For powder 
buy a fine grade of rice powder. This film 
protects the skin, Wear a veil, Wheh you 
get home take off the powder with cold 
cream and touch no water to your face for 
@ few hours. 


II—To Darken Gray Hair 


I think you are very foolish to spend your 
money on hair dyes. There is nothing pret- 
tier than lovely white hair with its soften+ 
ing effect. However, if you will dye your 
jhair here is the least harmful dye I know 
—both to the pocketbook and the health: 

Sage Tea—Steep two ounces each of green 
tea and dried sage leaves in three quarts of 
boiling water until it evaporates to two 
quarts, Let cool, then strain. Wash the 
hair, dry it and put the tea on at night 
until the desired shade is attained. 


IiJ—To Develop the Chest 


“T am flat-chested and anxious to develop 
myself because some of my people have weak 
lungs,”’ says a Spartanburg girl who will get 
her other questions answered when she sends 
in her name, 

Draw your bed up so that you can have 
your face almost touching the screened win- 
dow, bathe in tepid, not cold water every 
day, never wear any of your underclothes at 
night, eat plenty of nourishing food, and 


leave patent medicines alone. Try to have 
just sheets and blankets for bed covering, 
as quilts are a little heavy for their warmth. 
Dasn cold water on the chest, dry it and 


slap it well to make warm, If you do get 
a cold, though you are not likely to get 
many if you sleep in the air, take @ strong 
cathartic and go to bed for a day. 
Following are two of the exercises you 
can take night and morning: Stand erect 


with heels together, with hands clenched on 
the shoulders. Throw out the fists at arm’s 
length with force, Do this a few times, then 


throw them forward, then back as far as 
you can. 


Next, stand erect with hands loosely at 


the side, Draw in a long, slow breath 
through the nose until the bottom of the 
lungs are full and the chest wall has risen. 


Let it out suddenly through the mouth. Do 
these but a few times at first, not more than 
than five, gradually increasing the number 
of times, 





NO DOUBT OF IT 


One of the big railroad lines has a regular 
form for reporting accidents to animals on 
its line. Recently a cow was killed and the 
track foreman drew up the report. In an- 
sSwer to the question, “Disposition of car- 
cass?” he wrote: “Kind and gentle,”—De 
Laval Monthly, 
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Write it on the flm—at the time. 


Make every negative more valuable by permanently 
recording, at the time of exposure, the all important 
date and title. It’s a simple and an almost instantaneous 
process with an 


Autographic Kodak 


‘Whatever is worth while in hand camera Lag sac: is found in the Kodak. So 
simple that the amateur can make good pictures from the very start, using dependable, 
non-breakable Kodak films with which the camera loads in daylight. The cameras 
themselves are accurate and reliable in every detail, the lenses are of the highest grade 
and the shutters work with a precision that is a mechanical delight. Kodak films may 
be developed without a dark-room or may be mailed to your finisher—the Kodak print- 
ing processes are simple in the extreme. Indeed Kodak has come to mean “ photog- 
raphy with the bother left out’’ and it’s less expensive than you think. 

The latest Kodak feature is the Autographic idea. A little door in the back is 
opened and you write on the red paper of the Spay ove Kodak cartridge any data that 
you like—the date or the title of the picture, or perhaps you photograph a friend and 
then he writes his name on the red paper. Or you can write down the details about the 
exposure for future guidance—the condition of light, the shutter speed and the stop 
opening used. In photographing the children you write down their age at the time the 
picture was made. In using the Kodak in a business way, there are always details of 
the utmost importance that can be jotted down which will add to the future value of the 
photographic record. When the date or title or whatever it may be that is written on 
the red paper, is exposed for a second or 80 to the sky the door is closed again and upon 
development such writing is found to be permanently imprinted on the film—occupying 
the intersecting space between negatives. 


Whether photography interests you from the business side, or for the home and 
travel pictures or from the standpoint of the pure pleasure of picture taking—the camera 
becomes doubly useful, doubly fascinating if it has the Autographic feature. There's no 
extra charge for Autographic film and Autographic Kodaks are sold from $6.00 up. 


Ask your dealer or write us for ‘Kodak on the Farm," a beautifully 
tllustrated booklet that you will enjoy, There is no charge. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 435 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















“Kodakinge” is Not Expensive 


We will develop your Films FREE and only charge regular rates for printing. Prints on Velox 
paper 2¢; 24x34 3c; 34x44 4c; larger sizes and Postcards 5c. Full line of Kodaks and Supplies. 
Write for Catalog and Sample Print. 


Eastman Kodak Agency 
JEWELRY AND KODAKS. 
F. BROMBERG, Birmingham, Alabama, 
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Mr. King Pharr, can- 
ner, of Catherine, Ala., 
wrote us as follows: 

“At your suggestion I 
tried Red Devil Lye for 
peeling peaches. It wasso 
successful that I bought 
six cases and am saving 
$25.00 to $50.00 every day 
—and peeling thousands 
of bushels. I feel that I 
must thank you.” 


Send for Booklet that explains 


WM. SCHIELD MFG. CO., 
Dept. C, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A scene on the Ronalevo Farms 
near Batavia, N. Y., where the 
three silos are filled each year 
with @ No, 13 Blizzard. 
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Th2 regular farm gasoline en- 
gine furnishes plenty of power 
to make things hum with the 


BLIZZARD "Genser 
’ is very light running because s 
simple and compact. Heavy fiy- whee 
carries both cutting knives and elevat- 
ing fans. 

The Blizzard is the tried and true cutter for the 
farm. Simple, strong, safe. Only small power 
needed. g capacity and unlimited elevating 
ability Self-feed table saves one man’s labor. 
Runs steady as a clock. Many in use 14 and 15 
years. Repair expense little or nothing. 
Write for latest Blizzard catalog—and see 
your dealer today. 


The Joseph Dick Mfg. Co. 
: a Box 42, Canton, Ohio / 


POLLO 


ROOFING __ 
cP seulug 


Gives maximum protection at 
\ minimum cost—fireproof, dur- 


i) 














4 
able, strong. Sold by weight Che 


by leading dealers. Made in [pittsaurch 
Corrugated, V-Crimped, and 
\ all standard patterns of Roof- 
ing and Siding from the well 
known APOLLO BEST BLooM 
Galvanized Sheets. Our free 
booklet ‘Better Buildings” con- 
tains full information and build- 
WY ing plans. Send for copy today. 























(Good Bye Mr: Louse! 


No more dipping or 
















\ rfp spraying. Keep your 
G8 healthy and free from 
vermin and parasites with a 
National Automatic 
HOG OILER 
Works like magic. Strong,durable 
andsimple. Can’t get out of order, 
Price only $7.50. Thirty days’ trial. 
Satisfaction or money back. If your 
ealer will notsupply you do not 
agcept a substitute but write to 


cg National Factories,inc. Dept. U Richmond,tad. 








Pertectly Alir-tight 
Perfect-fitting doors make the silo abso- 
lutely air-tight. That keeps the ensilage 
sweet and fresh down to last forkful. Quick, 
easy adjustment—no hammer or wrench 
needed. Strong steel hoops form easy 
ladder. Built to last a lifetime—of White or 
Yellow Pine, Oregon Firor Cypress. You 
| may pay more money, but you can’t buya 
betier silo. Complete anchoring system 
furnished with every silo. Our motto is 
Quality. Write today for free catalog. 

NOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. M, Frederick, Md. 





MAKE $10.00 PER DAY 
| “EL-FLO” CANNER $3.50 
Thousands of boys and girls, men and women 
use the "EL-FLO" cadeiede for canning at 
home surplus fruits and vegetables--any one 
can operate it. market for home canned ‘ 
goods. We also furnish cans and labels, and pat- 
ented Sealer and Capper. Write for catalog and 
instructions. Live agents wanted. 
HomeCannerMf¢g.Co., Dept. D Hickory, N.C. 











200,000 testify to qual- 

0 Galloanebutlt goods. Our 
engines de in our factories. 
Modern . Built for long 
hard, continuous users’ satisfac- 
on. Don’t buy antil you 
May rey these heavy- 
= t,long stroke, larg 
nes Tree War, Gatto” 

\. M 

WAY CO., Box 675 WATERLOO, 


9875-7750-3950-3475- 





Get our 30 day direct from Factory prices. 
“EVERWEAR" wire fence is made of 
new Steel---double galvanized---lasts twice 


as long. All styles; can*tsag. Freight 
paid. Guaranteed. Write today for our 
free offer and fence book, P 
SOUTHERN WIRE FENCE CO. 
Dept. P- Savannah, Ca. 

















~ Direct from Factory & 













Freight Prepaid < 
13 cents per Rod up 
ALL DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
New Catalog with Bargain Prices 
and sample to test. Mail to Dept. 87 
Brown Fence & WireCo. Cleveland, O. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Our Farmers 


* Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 








‘ . ” J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Contributing Editors: c. w. pases, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Cc. C. WRIGHT, Executive C i 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 
JUNE 
What Sort of Rural Credits System Do 
We Need and How May We Secure It? 
How May We Better Regulate Hours 

of Labor on the Farm? 


JULY 
Plans for a Neighborhood or Union 
Picnic This Summer. 
How May We Best Coéperate in Mar- 
keting This Year’s Crops? 


ARE LAWYERS DISCOURAGING 
FARMERS FROM USING THE 
TORRENS SYSTEM? 


Average Cost Should Be $25 to $50 for 
a State Guaranteed Torrens Deed 

—Important Letter From Attorney- 
General Bickett 


r. RECENT weeks a number of 
North Carolina papers have re- 
ported, sometimes with evident glee, 
that farmers are not using the Tor- 
rens System of registering land titles, 
for which the state Farmers’ Union 
made such a valiant fight. The charge 
is made that the farmers did not 
want it after all. 

.We certainly do not wish to stir up 
any class feeling in this matter, for 
many of the state’s foremost lawyers 
rendered valiant and patriotic service 
in getting the Torrens law enacted. 
Incidents which have been brought 
to our attention, however, point 
strongly to the conclusion that not 
all lawyers are thus patriotic, and 
that some of them—how many we do 
not know—not only never take occa- 
sion to tell any farmer about the 
value of the Torrens System, but on 
the contrary are using every effort 
discourage them from getting 
Torrens titles. What can be the ex- 
planation except the fact that when 
farmer 














once a gets a Torrens title 
never again will any lawyer get a 
fee for examining that title? Take 


this circumstance: a professor of 
ithe A, & M. College in Raleigh went 





to one of the best lawyers in the city, 
months after the Torrens law went 
into effect, and told the lawyer that 
he wished to get a Torrens title. This 
lewyer, who is so prominent that he 
has been spoken of as a possible can- 
didate for Congress, told the pro- 
fessor that he did not know how to 
go about getting a Torrens title for 
him. In another county recently 
heard from, the clerk of the court 
reported that he could not get a law- 
yer to act as examiner of titles under 
the Torrens Act. 

As further evidence of the unpalat- 
able sort of work that is going on, 
we present the following letter which 
we received some time ago from a 
Progr@ssive Farmer subscriber, to- 
gether with a reply from Attorney- 
General Bickett to whom we referred 
the letter: 

The Farmer’s Letter: 


“T hope you will explain a little 
more fully the Torrens question. [ve 
been reading a good deal about it, 
and went to Statesville to have my 
land registered under that system, 
and the clerk of the court told me 
that I’d have to get a lawyer to ex- 
amine title and that it would cost me 
about $30. In speaking to the law- 
yers about it, they said it would cost 
from $40 to $100. In answer I told 
them that The Progressive Farmer 
said it would not be any more, or 
about the same as the old way of 


registering. And the lawyers said 
that The Progressive Farmer just 


didn’t know what they were talking 

about; and said further, if I went into 

that I’d involve all my adjoining 

neighbors and lastly, that we didn’t 

need it in this country. J. M. O. 
Tredell County, N. C. 


Attorney-General Bickett’s Reply: 
“Yours enclosing a letter from 


citizen of Iredell making certain in- 
quiries about the Torrens Land Law 
received, and carefully considered. 

““When Mr. Calvert and I prepared 
the rules governing the proceedings 
under this act, we figured that the 
cost would average $25, in some cases 
more, in some probably less, accord- 
ing to the nature of the title. 

“It is not necessary for one to em- 
ploy a lawyer to represent him in a 
proceeding before the clerk. He can 
prepare his own petition or get some 
friend to do so for him. The statute 
does require, however, that the ex- 
aminer of the titles shall be a lawyer 
and prescribes a minimum fee of $5 
for his services. No work a lawyer 
does requires more painstaking care 
or is fraught with more responsibility 
than the examination of titles, and 
frankly I do not see how the mini- 
mum fee prescribed could be reduced. 
J would be glad to go over the statute 
and see if it cannot be amended in 
the intérest of simplicity and econ- 
omy in line with your suggestion, but 
it will always require accurate, pains- 
taking work, coupled with a full 
knowledge of the subject and_the 
ability to apply that knowledge to 
the particular facts in each case. 

“In my humble opinion, the best 
way to destroy the law is to allow 
cheap men to do cheap work under 
it. Our people should realize that 
they are getting an extraordinary 
value, not a title passed upon by a 
single lawyer backed by his individ- 
ual opinion, which may or may not be 
a thing of value, but a title passed 
upon by a lawyer, a judge, and guar- 
anteed by the state of North Caro- 
lina. In the case of paying for a pri- 
vate abstract they must pay every 
time the title passes or the land is 
offered as security; but under the act 
they pay only once for all time, and 
the very existence of the law de- 
pends upon. the work being done in 
such a manner as to reduce the pos- 
sibility of future complications to a 
minimum. tr. W. BICKEVE, 
Attorney-General. 
* Oe 

Mr. J. W. Bailey, a lawyer who was 
active in securing the Torrens law, 
comments on Mr. Oswalt’s letter as 
follows: 


“T should say that to register the 
title to a tract of land worth $1,000 a 
fair charge for the lawyer would be 
$25 and the court fees and costs 
about $40. The statement that to 
have a title registered would involve 
all adjoining neighbors is incorrect. 
It would involve them only to the 
extent that they are now involved, 
that is in establishing the lines. The 
advantage of the Torrens system is 
that it reduces the expenses incident 
to selling land or mortgaging land by 
having the title looked up once and 
for all.” 

We again earnestly urge every 
farmer to demand a Torrens title ev- 
ery time he gets a deed. The cost, 
according to all reports, should be 
around $25 to $50. The best results 
will be obtained where a group of 
neighbors join together and employ 
a lawyer to get the Torrens titles for 
them. This is a good subject to take 
up in your Local Union. 





DISCOURAGING 


It was little Howard's first term at school 
and one day he returned home wearing a 
very discouraged expression, 

“Why, Howard,” asked his mother, ‘what 
is the trouble,” 

“TI ain’t going to school any more,” 
the boy. 

“Why dear?’ ask the mother, 
“°*Cause,’’ explained Howard, tain’t any 
mother, 1 can never learn to spell, The 
teacher keeps changing the words’ every 
day.’’—Exchange, 


replied 


use, 





I believe a dollar invested in The Progres- 
sive Farmer is the best investment any 
farmer ever made.—O, E, Walker, Pell City, 
Alabama, 





Plant. Wood’s 
Seed Potatoes 


In June and July 
For Fali Crop. 


Potatoes planted now 
mature in the cool weather 
of the Fall when they can be 
harvested to best advantage 
for use or sale during the 
winter. 


Wood’s Seed Potatoes are 
choice selected seed, put 
in cold storage early in the 
season, so as to keep in first- 
class, vigorous condition for 
late planting. 

Write for “‘Wood’s Crop 
Special,’’ giving prices and infor- 
mation about Potatoes for late 


planting, Cow Peas, Soja Beans, 
Millet, Crimson Clover, etc. 


T.W. WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 























Higher Prices 
For Farmers/, / 


STOP, making long hauls 

to town over bad roads, 

Stop handing commission 

men profits you may as 

well have yourself, t 

Uncle Sam 

delivery boy. 
You can easily make 

yourfarm pay you more 

when you reach customers 

direct and get ALL that the 

consumer pays for your cro 

The market is waiting, the profits are larger. 

The big objection has been the trouble and 

expense of packing in cumbersome wooden 

boxes. This is done away with when you use 


Parcel #3 

H.& D. 7 Boxes 
Made of jute, with strong arched corruzations like 
the arches of bridges. These boxes stand the racket of 
hard usage in the mail, Meet the government postal 
requirements, 
Made in all sizes and shapes for every purpose. For 
ege8, poultry, live chicks, butter, berries, fruit, eto. No 
nailing or sawing, Just pack the H. & D, box and tie 

it, It will go round the world without breaking, 
Write for Free Beok. This book tells all about 
H. & D. Boxes, Illustrates and describes many of 
our standard styles. Shows how these boxes can be 
profitably used on your 

farm. Write 


be your 


THE HINDE & 
DAUCH PAPERCO. 
505 Water St. 
Sandusky 
Ohio 












SPOTLESS 
Warranted 


Top Buggy 
AV, | Wan y 
ty, K 
&. SOA Y Nee 

RS 2 S12. aS eS Zr 
Greet the driving season with a classy new buggy. The 
Spotless is a strictly high-grade guaranteed rig, priced 
well below any competition. First-class materials and 
honest construction throughout. Body is clear poplar, 
hardwood frame. Wheels are sound seasoned hickory— 
Sarven patent; long-distance Collinge collar pattern; best 
grade steel axle; oil tempered springs; hickory reaches 
and axle beds, reaches ironed full length; select hickory 
shafts~~double braced; latest type sanitary spring cush- 
ions; genuine leather quarter top, cushions and back; 
choice of three widths of body, 4 sizes wheéls, 2 sizes 
rims; side or end springs; end bar or Bailey hangers; 
drop or panel back. A Stylish 1915 Model Rig. Other 
good Top Buggies at $38.50 up. Runabouts at $32.75 
up. WRITE TO-DAY FOR FREE CATALOGUE! 


THE SPOTLESS CQ. 
275 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 
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EVERYBODY 


WANTS 
—_ 






AW 
BECAUSE IT IS THE BEST. 
Ask your dealer or write 


The H. B. DAVIS CO., Baltimere, Md., 


for information. 
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Saturday, June 5, 1915] 


Parliamentary Law a Valuable Asset 
for the Farmer 


MAN does not have to go to Con- 

gress or even to the state legisla- 
ture to find a knowledge of parlia- 
mentary practice useful. The aver- 
age farmer probably has more need 
to know how the business of a meet- 
ing or assembly of any kind should 
be conducted than has the average 
city man. He is likely to have occa- 
sion to take part in the town meeting, 
or the grange, Farmers’ Union, or 
some association to which he belongs 





It is unquestionably a great advan- | 


tage to him if he can present his case 


in the correct parliamentary form, or | 
is able to stop proceedings, which he | 


believes are injurious, 
use of parliamentary law. An exam- 
ple will, perhaps, make clear the value 
of such knowledge. 

A member of an organization was 
found to be morally unfit for contin- 
ued connection with it. The majority 
were in favor of excluding him. Some 
one made a motion to that effect. The 
secretary, who favored the member 
in question, put down the name of 
the maker of the motion, contrary to 
the custom of the organization. The 
maker of the motion objected, but the 
chairman declared his objection out 
of order. He then withdraw his mo- 
tion, and as no one wanted to be re- 
corded as the maker of the motion to 
exclude the undesirable member, the 
matter went no farther, and the unfit 
member remained, to the detriment 
of the society. Had the maker of the 
motion known how to appeal from 
the decision of the chair, he would no 
doubt have had the support of the as- 
sembly, and carried his point. This is 
only one of the many ways in which a 
knowledge of parliamentary law may 


be of great value to thé average mem- | 


ber of any organization. 
HERBERT C. LONG 
Fort Collins, Colo. 





Editorial Comment.—lIt is indeed 
very important for farmers to know 
parliamentary rules if they are to 
hold their own in public meetings of 
all kinds. In some local Unions it is 
customary for the members to ignore 
such rules, the result being that the 
farmers do not learn how to conduct 
themselves when they take part in 
other conventions 
sions. 


given in simple language in the 
pamphlet containing the Constitution 
of the Farmers’ Union, and these par- 
liamentary rules are also published in 
Editor Clarence Poe’s new _ book, 
“How Farmers Codperate and Double 
Profits.” 





What Organization Would Do for 
Farmers 


HE disadvantages the unorganiz- 

ed farmer labors under are: first, 
he purchases farm supplies at re- 
tail prices through a hierarchy of 
middlemen; second, he sells to deal- 
ers and jobbers, and his produce 
passes through a phalanx of middle- 
men before it reaches the consumer. 
He controls neither, purchase nor 
marketing. He buys retail and sells 
wholesale. He produces on his farm 
raw material, and is unable to work it 
up into bacon, cheese, or butter, flour, 
meal, cottonseed oil and meal, and the 
profits of manufacture and the con- 
trol of the sale go to others. A hun- 
dred subsidiary but important and 
profitable industries depending on 
agriculture are in the hands of busi- 
hess men who are not farmers, mill- 
ing, ginning, warehousing, cottonseed 
oil milling, fruit and ve; getable drying, 
canning, the meat trade, tanning, and 
the utilization of the by-products of 
cattle and crops, all these are con- 
trolled entirely by others in the case 
of the unorganized farmer. Is it any 
wonder when the farmers’ industry 
has a myriad parasites on it that it is 
in an anemic condition, that it pays 
badly both farmer and laborer? Is it 
then an impossible and unpractical 
dream to assert that if agriculture 


by a proper | 





or public occa- | 
The fundamental parliamen- | 
tary rules are easily learned and are | 


LOOK FOR THIS 
NEW PERFECTION 


GIRL 


You'll see her in the 
windows and on the 
counters of hard- 
ware, furniture and 
department stores 


everywhere. 


She stands for the NEW 
PERFECTION OIL 
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repre: ON 


“Now Sete ay Homes” 
FOR SALE HERE 








COOKSTOVE — the 


simplest, 


chens cleaner 


attached. 


most efficient 
Oil Cookstove made. 


Already it has made 
cooking easier and kit- 


for over 
2,000,000 housewives. 


Made in 1, 2, 3 and 4 
burner sizes: also NEW 
PERFECTIO N stoves 
with fireless cooking oven 





Use Aladdin Security Oil 
or Diamond White Oil to 
obtain best results in oil stoves, 
lamps and heaters 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 








and the industries and business dir- 
ectly connected with it were controll- 
ed by farmers, that the industry so 
organized would be able to secure to 
all efficient workers in it a living as 
good as any other industry? Of 
course it would.—Adapted from 
George W. Russell. 





Importance of All Working Together 


HIS organization idea has already 
been applied to community life in 
Salemburg Community League, 

with .the success that we already 

know. These people organized with 
the definite aim of improving. the 
three essentials of country life. They 
decided on definite things that would 
improve their agriculture, their health 
and their home life, and they pulled 
together for the accomplishment of 
all these predetermined aims. And 
they are getting there. The things 
that they are striving for are abso- 
lutely impossible through separate, 
individual effort. They require for 
their consummation the simultaneous 


the 





push in the same direction of a large | 


number of people. It is like moving a 
house, that requires a dozen men for 
the job. If half push in one direction 
and the other half in another, the 
house will stay right there; or if one 
pushes and then another and then an- 
other till all twelve have pushed at 
different times, the house 
not be moved. But if all of them push 
at the same time and in the same di- 
rection, then—and not till then—will 
the desired end be accomplished and 
the house moved.—Clinton, N. .C. 
Democrat. 


still will | 





“ : 
| Every part guaranteed 
| We build Log Beam 


» | Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 
| Write today for Cataioa,. 














(New Jersey) 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charleston, S. C. 






MARKET PLACES 
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We have seven thousand Express 
Agents in the South, located at seven 
thousand different cities and towns, all of them 
anxious to help you find a market for your butter, 
eggs, poultry, fruit, fish, vegetables and other farm 
produce.—Let us list your name in our Market Bul- 
letins —Ask your Express Agent about it—Low rates 
on food products—Quick shipments.—*Prompt delivery. ~ NB 


Southern Express Company : 


““Serve the Public” 














Sry YOU'VE HEARD $8 MUCH ABOUT—built especially to saw lumber better and quichew 
than any other mill, and to ast Jomger. it is the tightest running, fastest cutting 
little mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and satisfactory. Has the famous 

> Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steed 
head blocks, steel dogs, automatic oftset of the tog when pigged back, spring 
seceder, steel lined carriage, Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, S.C, 
Address Nearest Point. 


Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and Matchers 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type,, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc, Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it ‘would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1, 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 


“editions made 


| MACHINERY | 


For Sale or Exchange—30 H.P, kerosene 
engine; good as new. J. B. Batts, Elm City, 
North Carolina, 


Feed Cutter—Ohio No. 11 ensilage cutter 
and elevator for sale or exchange for pure- 
berd stock. Meridian Colle ge, Me ridian Mi Miss. 


~~ Bargain—Ssi -horse Portable Gasoline En- 
gine; Grain Thresher, used very little. 
Brand new John Deere Mower, thirty-five 
dollars. A. Swain Bro., Plymouth, N. C. 


























in The Progressive Farmer, 
buyers. 


cent years we have 
taken, 


you wish your advertisement to appear. 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 


Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
Write us for rates, enclosing references. 


Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. 





had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on ac- 
count of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been 


To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 


In re- 











Duroe Boar Pigs—Big bone, prolific kind; 
fashionably bred; popular prices. Large ex- 
perience with registered hogs. Geo, Clayton, 
Madison, Miss. 

High Class Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sale—On 
terms to suit your convenience, Your credit 
is good with us. Write for free booklet. The 
Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 


MULEFOOT: 


~Pure-bred Mulefoot Pigs. P. H. 
Johnson City, Tenn, 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Fine Poland-China Pigs—Satisfaction guar- | 
anteed. G. Beavers, Apex, N. C, 


“Improved Poland-China Bred Gilts and 


Wofford, 














Pigs, that please. Thomas & Chamings, 
Round Hill, Va. 

Registered Poland-Chinas—14 weeks, eith- 
er sex; $10. Order quick: J.. C. Talbert, 


R. D. No. 3, McCormick, 8. C, 


YORKSHIRES 

Cut Out the Grain Feed—Let them graze. 
For better meat a Yorkshire pig. For prices 
address, H. E, Palmer, Forest, Va. 











White Orpingtons,. Mitinight Poultry Farms, 
Asheboro, N. C. 








REDS 
Rhode Island Reds—Rhode Island Red 
egg$, 60c dozen; 24, $1. Mrs. James J. Coun- 














eill, Fr ranklin, Va. 

First t Prize and Exhibition Red Hens at 
half fice, $2.50. $5. Best eggs, half price, 
$1.50. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 

ROCKS 

Barred Rock Eggs—Fifteen, one dollar. 
Extra good stock. Western Slope Ranch, 
Salisbury, N. C 

DUCKS 








Pure White Runner Duck Eggs—Thirteen, 
$1; hundred, $7. Drakes, $1.50. Flagler Farm, 
Manassas, Va, 





GUINEAS 
White African Guinea Eggs—i15 for $1. 
Mrs, Effie Pearson, Chalybeate Springs, N. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Baby Chicks—8ec and 10c, 
try Farm, Coulwood, Va. 











Johnson Poul- 





JERSEYS 





| | HELP WANTED 


Six bred Jersey heifers for sale. 


Groome 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 





Summer work for farmers, 
dents and others. 
work. Good pay. 
Nursery C6, 


teachers, stu- 
Sell fruit trees. .Light 
Write us. Smith Bros. 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


“Thousands Jobs Open to ‘Men, “Women—$75 
month, Vacations. Short hours, Steady 
work. Common education sufiicient. Write 
immediately for list U. S. Government posi- 
tions now obtainable. Franklin Institute. 
Dept. W-215, Rochester, N. Y. 


For Sale—Brilliantly bred, registered Jer- 
sey bull calf, by Sensational Fern, Cheap. 
Chas. L, Todd, Box 209, Richmond, Va. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Angus Cattle—Both sexes, all 
strains, 
vited. 
ton, Va, 








ages, best 
Correspondence and inspection in- 
Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 





HEREFORDS 





Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southwest. E, R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Alabama, 


Working Manager to Develop Sheep Farm 
on 800 acres mountain land, Western North 
Carolina. Young man, native Southern moun- 
tains and with agricultural college training 
preferred. Salary to start. Share of profits 
when business is established. . State age, na- 
tive home, salary expected, and whether 
married. Give in detail experience, schooling 
and references, Box 284, Raleigh, N. C, 





Registered Hereford Cattle—Service bulls; 
bull calves; heifers, bred and open. Jarman 
Farm, Porterdale, Ga, 

















HOLSTEINS 
Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred 
heifer and bull calves for sale. Write, J. P. 


Taylor, Orange, Va. 
SHORTHORNS 
For Sale—Shorthorn bulls, $100-$250 each, 
Dams selected from Kentucky and Texas 
herds. Sires first prize Champion and Grand 
Champion winners at Chicago and Ft. Worth 
shows. Morton C, Crabb, Gallion, Ala. 


HORSES 














Agents—A Big Summer Seller—Something 
new—concentrated soft drinks. Just add 
water—delicious soft drinks in a jiffy—any 
time—anywhere. Popular for the home, pic- 
nics, parties, socials, etc. Guaranteed under 
U_ S. pure food laws. Lightweight packages 
—by parcel post—no delay. Enormous de- 
mand—Agents coining money—$6 to $12 a 
day. 250 other fast sellers—all big repeat- 
ers, 100 per cent profit. Agents outfit free. 
Territory going fast. Be quick—just a pos- 
tal today. American Products Co., 2432 
Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—Position as working foreman on 
a large farm by @ man who does not drink; 
age 33; married, with small family, and has 
practical and scientific knowledge of farm- 
ing. Reference furnished. Geo. D, Behm, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


| _SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Educated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand. Scholarship earned 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted. Piedmont Business 














For Sale—An aged black mare; 14.1; about 








700 pounds; ugly, but works double, single, 
saddles; gentle but free goer. $100. C. Hal- 
sted, Cashier, N. C. 
PONIES 
Shetland Ponies—The kind, quiet, trusty 


ones,—that would assist your 
stronger in mind and body; 
use—to drive, 
Pine N. C. 


child to be 
also for ladies’ 
Address, Pony Farm, Spruce 





SHEEP AND GOATS 
Registered Rambouillet Ram, 
$25. J. H. Lane, Wilson, N. C. 
Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rain3 
and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 





extra large, 














Hill, Va, 
DOGS 
Pedigreed Riis Pups. Me Hy Stroud, 
Herndon, Va 
“om d Collie Pups—$5 each. Unis 


Rinaca, Orange, Va. 


Ww anted—A nic e, 
Jame S Land, 





pure-bred Collie 
Clayton, Ga, 

‘Fine Re gist red Collie Pups f for | Sale. H. 
R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn, 

Young Parbold 
Sale. ©; Mi. 


dog. 





Picador 
Peddicord, 


Male Collie for 
Brunswick, Ga, 





College, Lynchburg, Va, 


4 LIVESTOCK 
Du- 





BERKSHIRES 


Fine Berkshire Pigs. N. E, Hayes, 
prees, Va. 


Berkshire 








Pigs—Entitled to registration, 





Six dollars each. J. J. Drumwright, Virgi- 
lina, Va. 
Registered Berkshire Pigs—$10. Satis- 


faction guaranteed, 
Coll, S.C, 


Registered Berkshires—Open gilts, 
$30 apiece; piss, $15 per pair, 
Warthen, Ga 


~Pedigreed Berkshires—Large type, from 
prize winning stock; one to four months; $8 


Grain Crest Farm, Me- 





$25 and 
Hooks Farm, 








to $20. E. E. Petty, Hillsboro, N. 
“Berkshire Pigs—Typey, mellow, &£ growthy; 
out of large, prolific dams, by $3 different 
mature prize-winning boars. W. D. Trout- 
man, Troutmans, N, 
DUROC-JERSEYS " 





Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey Snag of quality— 
Rive ‘rside Farm, Bracey, 





~Zelna’ s Defender heads our herd of Durocs. 
Pigs for Sale. McD. Creson, Mulberry, Tenn. 


> Fine | Reg zistered Duroc ~ Jersey Boar “s—10 


weeks old. Rock Rest Farm, Palmyra, Va. 


Duroc- Jerse tse >ys—Sple ndidly bred; ex 
lific. Every pig pedigreed, 
ron 


Warsaw, N. 














extra pro- 
Oakwood Farm, 





Choice High-grade Duroc-Jersey 
weeks, $4; eleven weeks, $5. J. N. 
Newsferry, Va, 

Five High Pedigreed Duroc-Jers y_ Boar 
Pigs—Eleven weeks old, nine dollars each, 
J. Frank Williams, Sumter, S <; 


Pigs—9 
Terry, 


























seve on 
A. Faison, 


~ Se otch ¢ ‘ollie Pups for & ale—Male ry 
dollars; females, five dollars, J. 
Turkey, nN G. 


istered Collie Bitches—Almost at pup 
pr ices. Kennels crowded, Five female Col- 
lie pups cheap, Carolina Collie Kennels, 
Lexington, N. C., 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Polled Durhams and Shorthorns. 

















G T. 





Yagel, Chase City, Va 


Poland-China Ss 
calves, 








Two Shorthorn bull 
J. S. Officer, Sparta, Tenn. 








For Sale—One grade ram, Shropshire and 
Dorset crossed. Would exchange for hogs 
or heifer calf of — blond, A. A. Clatk, 
Rosindale, ba 

Oak ‘Hill Stock eee Mo mares and 
geldings, ready for use. Fillies and year- 


ling. Stud by Rex Peavine, Rex Monroe and 
out of Chester Dare 10 and Bourbon Chief 
dams, Jersey cattle, Duroc hogs, and Jacks, 
W. C. Rogers, Lebanon, Ky. 


| POULTRY AND EG6S | 


LEGHORNBS. 


Brown Leghorn Chicks and Eggs—Write, 
Dewey Potts, Warsaw, MC, 

“Special § Sale of Breede rs — Pure Single 
Comb Brown Leghorns, with seal brown 
backs and turned combs that indicate vigor 

















and the laying habit. Eggs, and stock of | 
all ages. Sturtevant Bros., Brown Leghorn | 
Farm, Box 60, Kushla, Ala. 


“Baby ¢ Chix for Sale—30,0 000 Young strain 
Single Comb White Leghorn baby chix. 
Hatched from our selected breeders for May 
and June delivery, at 10c each in lots of 25 
or more. Hatching eggs, per 15, $1; per 100, 








Cage er 5. Alabama Leghorn Farms Company, 1721 
Pedigreed Duroc-Jersey 2y y P Sale—10 $6 aa ¥ 
weeks old June 20. Price ). . H, Wat- Ave. B, Ensley, Alabama. 
kins, Highland Springs, Va., Route 1. OBRPINGTONS 

~~ June Delivery, Boar. Pigs” and Trios—Very Single Comb Buff Orpington Eggs and 
fine, registered stock; cholera immuned, | Chicks—$1.50 per fifteen. Good laying hens, | 


Colburn & Helvenston, Breeders, Lake City, 
Florida, 





85c. Hen 


and fifteen chicks, 
Julia Jones, 


$2.85, 
Tobaccoville, N, C, 


Miss 


J. M. Jackson, 


| $1.85; 


| Recleaned, 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 

Mammoth Yellow 
bushel, C, C. Combs, 

Soy Beans—Ten-bushel lots or more, , $1.85 


bushel; smaller oa” ap ala $1.90. By. B, 
Combs, Gum Neck, N 








Soy Beans—Two dollars 
Gum Ne ck . 





, N.C. 





~~ 500 Bushels Soja Signi Raclenene: 








Two 





bushel bags, $1.65 per bushel, f.o.b. Greely 
Brimm, Washington, N. C 
Yellow Soja Beans, Tar Heel Blacks and 


Early Hollybrooks @ $1.85 


per bushel. E. 
PP. Catter & Co,, 


Washington, N. C. 
500 Bushels recleaned, 
moth Yellow 
bushel; $1.65 
Brimm, Ww 
The “Crop to Follow Oats or 
Mammoth Yelloy soy. beans. 
quality, $1.80 per bushel, or 
Piney Grove Farm, 





even weight Mam- 
Soy Beans for sale at $1.60 per 
less than car lots, f.o.b. Greely 
ashington, ww, C, 


ow | r W heat is is 
Very good 
$17, 10 bushels, 
Swan Quarter, N. C, 
CABBAGE 
Cabbage Plants—Fine 
plants, $1.25 thousand; 
postpaid, 25c 100; 
Tidewater Plant Co., 








thrifty cabbage 
5,000, $5, by express; 
560, 85c; 1,000, $1.50. 
Franklin, Va. 





Summer Cabbage Plants—Sunproof, Set 
now give cabbage all fall. Parcel post pre- 
paid, thirty cents per hundred: five hundred, 
collar and quarter; two dollars per thou- 
sand, Express not prepaid, dollar and quar- 
ter thousand, Farmers’ Plant Co., Martins 
Point, N. C. 





CLOVER 

Spotted Leaf Bur | 
$1.50 per 
bus, Miss, 


ae) rimson Clover—Shipment 
due in May. Write for prices. 
House, Durham, N. C, 








Clover 
bushel, J. T. 


Seed for 
Armstrong, 


Sale— 
Colum- 





from France 
Durham Seed 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Mixed Peas, $2; Blacks and Whippoor- 








wills, $2.10, f.o.b. here. D. W. Alexander, 
Connelly Springs, N. C. 
POTATOES 





Potato Plants New cena’ ae 50 per 1,000, 
Midway Farms, Morrisville, N. 











Potato Plants—Eastern Yams—41.36 per 
thousand, W. N. Whisnant, Maiden, N. C. * 
Eastern Yam Potato Plants — $1.25 per 


1,000, Satisfaction guaranteed, W. J. Deal, 


Maide n, N. C. 


Potato Plant —Genuine ‘Nancy. Hall our 





specialty, $1.75 1,000. Glendale Farm, Lin- 
colnton, N.. C. ; 
“~Nane y Hall P otato Plants—$1.75 per 1,000; 


Catawba Yam, 
North Carolina. 


$1.50. R. H. Yoder, Hickory, 








Nancy 
cash, 


Potato Plants—Genuine 
tato plants, $2 thousand, 
- Plant Co, ranklin, Va. 


~ Moore’ s “Poti ito P lants, Nancy y Hall, 
Rico and Triumph, $1.75 per 1,000, 
now. G. D. Moore, Hawthorn, Fla 


Early Triumph Potato Plants, $1. 40 thou- 
sand; vine cuttings, $1,235 Can ship on 
short notice. J. B. Stuart, 3ay Minette, Ala, 


Nancy Hall,, Triumph, © “and Porto Rico; 
sweet potato plants for sale—ready now. 
$1.50 per thousand. N. Price, Gainesville, 
Fla, 


Preston's Plants—Nancy Hall 
Rico plants, $1.75, until May 20; 
1,000 after that, Fred M. 
Castle, Fla, 


Hall’ po- 
Tidewater 


, Porto 
Ready 











and Porto 
$1.50 per 
Preston, Pine 





Potato Plants—Porto Rico and Triumph, 
1,000 $1.25. For prompt shipment, send post- 
office money order, Myers Seed & Plant Co., 
Tifton, Ga. 


Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes—Lots of 





10 bushels, $1.75 per bushel (54 pounds); 
less, $2 per bushel. W. P. Harris, Owings, 


South Carolina, 





Immediate Shipment . Nancy. Hall and 
Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants at $1.75 per 
1,000. Entire satisfaction guaranteed, Bears 
Head Farms, Pine Castle, Fla. 
Barringer’ Pride 
Plants—Unequaled. Also, Nancy Hall, Jewel 
Gem, Red Nose Jersey, $1.50 4,000. Rush 
orders first on book. John Barringer, New- 
ton, Ns Cs 

Sweet st Potato Plants—Leading 
$1.50 per thousand, 





Famous John, Potato 





varieties, 
Will ship in good con- 


dition and give good count, Reference, Cit- 
izens’ Bank, Ashburn, Ga. J. M. Hamans, 


Amboy, Ga, 
Potato Plants—Southern Queen or Eastern 
Yam, $1.25 per thousand. Nancy,Hall and 
Norton Yam, $1.50 per thousand. If by par- 
cel post, add 5 cents per hundred for post- 
age. J. M. Huffman, Route 2, Box 30, Hick- 
ory, N. C 








~~ STRAWBERRIES er 
~~ Missionary Strawberry Plante—$1.¢ 50 per 
thousand. W. I. Walker, Austell, Ga 


SUDAN GRASS . 


Pure, Reliable Sudan Grass—25c per pound 
or 20c per pound in ten-pound lots, postpaid. 
Joe Mitchell, Manager, Sherman, Texas, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


We Sell Peas and Soja Beans. Hall & 
Moore, Greenville, N. C. 


Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C, 


Preston’s Tomato Plants, $1; 
Egg plants, $2 per thousand. 
M. Preston, Pine Castle, Fla. 

Field Peas for Sale— 
Sudan grass seed. 























Pepper and 
Catalog. Fred 





‘All varieties, Also 
Write for prices, stating 





CORN 








Improved Selected Coke’s Prolific Seed 
Corn—$2.50. C. B. Choate, Pineville, N. C. 
Biggs’ Seven Ear Corn—Originated by 


Noah Biggs; successfully grown and bred by 
him over twenty years. This highly prolific 
corn made one year 175 bushels to the acre, 
frequently made 125, never less than 70. 











North Carolina Agricultural Department's 
1912 report states this corn made highest 
yield of all varieties tested $3 bushel; $5 
two bushels; $1 peck, Mrs. Noah Biggs, 
Scotland Neck, N. C. 
COTTON 
Write for Description of Texas Progress 


cotton and other good seeds. Progress Seed 











Improvement Company, Carlton, Texas. 
PEAS 
Cowpeas—$1.75 bushel. Morton C, Crabb, 
Gallion, Ala, 
“Whippoorwill Peas for Sale—$2.05 per 


bushel. W. P. Bowman, Granite Falls, N.C, 


For Sale—50 bushe Is 3 of 
bushels of Clay peas. G. 
Marion, S. C. 











mixed ~ and ~ 25 
B. Pendleton, 





Seventy-five Bushels ef Genuine Iron Peas, 
two dollars twenty-five cents per bushel, 
Route 2, Sumte ry S. ¢ Cc. 


WwW hippoorwill, ] Black Pe as, ie 75; > New Era, 
Mixed, $1.60, here, Write for deliver- 
ed prices. B. & S. W. McCullar, Booneville, 
Mississippi. 





Peas for Sale—Whippoorwills, Clays and 
Mixed, $2 per bushel, our station, in’ good 
bags. Sound, clean stock, Isenhower & Co., 
Conover, N.¢ jh 

“Pe as for S sale—Brabham, n, $2.50; Iron, $2.25; 
Whips, Unknowns, $2.20; Mix, $2. All re- 
cleaned; new sacks, Special price carloads, 
F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga, 











Black, Red | Cc hampion, Speckled and Mix- 
ed Peas, at $2 per bushel; Yellow Soja 
3eans, $1.60 per bushel; for sale, f.o.b. 
Shannonhouse & Blanc hard, Hertford, N. Cc. 


Pe -as—Pure-bre d, he avy yie lding 1 varie tie s. 
Guaranteed high germination, 
3est peas obtainable, $3 a bushel. Write 
for circular. Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville, | 
South Carolina, 





Clay, Whippoorwill and Mixed Peas—$1.90 
per bushel. Mammoth Yellow soy beans, per 
bushel, $1.85, f.0.b. our shipping station. 
Write for price list on other seeds, Hickory 
Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 





Peas Are Bound to Be Higher—Our prices 
on Whippoorwills, Clays, Reds, and Mixed | 
varieties, $2.10 per bushel in good sacks; 5 | 


bush.is and up, our station. 
order today. Summer Bros, 
South Carolina, 


Mail us your 
Co., Newberry, | 








; and 


your wants. The Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga, 
Peas 


Peas, . for Sale—All varieties. Re- 
cleaned beans and cane seed. Ask for de- 
livered price. Hattaway & Co., Spartan- 
burg; 8. C. ' 


Tomato and Cabbage Plants, $1.50 thou- 
sand; 25 cents 100. Celery, $2.50 thousand; 
50 cents 100. Special price large lots, Oak- 
lin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 





Potato Plants and ¢ € uttings—F" or June and 
later delivery. We will also book your or- 
der for potatoes, cabbage and tomatoes, for 
next season, without advancements, H. & 
R, Ballard, Ashburn, Ga, 





“Mae klin’ s s P lants—" romato, by express, 


$1.75 per 1,000; 500 for $1. By mail, 60c per 
100. Pepper and Egg plants, by express, $2.50 
per 1,000; 500 for $1.50, By mail 60c per 100. 


Wm, Macklin, Fla, 


Velvet Bean Seed—Genuine Ex 
Georgia or 100 Day and Chinese 
45c quart, postpaid. Peck, $2 
$8.50. Egyptian Wheat-Corn, 
postpaid. Sand-Hill Farm, Augusta, Ga. 

For Sale — Cowpeas — Several hundred 
bushels pure Unknown, Clay Mixed, Whip- 
poorwill and Whippoorwill Mixed Peas— 
Close prices on twenty-five bushels or more, 
Also have some sorghum seed, soy. beans, 
millet, kaffir corn,!feterjita, Sudan grass, etc, 
All new crop seeds that conform to Virginia 


Dinsmore, 





xtra Early 

25¢c pint; 
.25; Bushel, 
pound, 25e, 











pure seed laws. J. T. Walker, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
Summer Cabbage Plants, packed with 


damp moss on roots and dry moss on leaves, 
postpaid, 75c for 200; $1.40 for 500. By express 
or parcel post, charges collect, $1 for 500; 


$1.75 for 1,000. Re-rooted Tomato plants, 
postpaid, $1.25 per 100; $2 for 200. By ex- 
press, $5 for 1,000. Stocky seedbed Tomato 


plants, postpaid, 60c for 100; $1 for 200. By 
express, $2 for 1,000. Celery plants in season, 
Wake field 1 Plant Farms, Cc harlotte, N. c. 


~ Plant a late patch “Trish Potatoes this 
time, from June 15th to July 15th. The 
most successful crop of Irish potatoes that 
can be grown, We have genuine Lookout 
Mountain Seed stock, also Irish Cobbler, 


Green Mountain, and Burbanks, 
grown under the supervision of a plant 
pathologist. We have these potatoes in stor- 
age, and can deliver at any time wanted in 
extra good condition, $1.65 bushel; ten bush- 
el lots and over, ask for quotation. Write 
for prices on cane seed, peas, soja beans, 
clovers, vetches, grasses and etc, Kirby 
Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, 
if sent together, can get The Progressive 
Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all 


Select stock, 





Save your papers and get a binder, 
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“The man who feeds 
his Cotton well 

Will have long staple, 

good to sell. 

Who starves his Cot- 
|} ton much and late, 
Will get short staple, 

light of weight.” 


Write for Books on Cotton and 
find out how to feed your 
Cotton for Profit 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 














~ 
ADE in Sweden, where the Cream Sepae 
rator was originated, Tae Viking is 
“~~ guaranteed to skim as clean as any ma- 
chine on the market, regardless of price—and 
at prices made possible on this imported ma- 
chine by Democratic tar- 
iff reductions. Compare 
the following prices: 


Model “A”. . .$23.00 
160 to 180 lb.capacity. 

Model “B”... 35.00 
300 Ib. capacity. 

Model “C”... 50.00 


550 lb. capacity. 


> Model “D”... 65.00 


900 lb. capacity. 


Model “E”... 
1200 Ib. capacity. 
Order The Viking and save 
over 40 per cent of price. 
We want dealers every- 
where, but wiil accept your 
order direct until we get a 
~ 98 dealer in your section. Send 
for catalogue today. 


Charlotte Implement Co., 


305 E. Fifth St., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
J 


PAINT 


THE HOME AND OUTBUILDINGS NOW 


Spotless Quality ready mixed paint 
ai, at $1.22 a gallon is big paint value. 
\) Will not blister, chalk, peel nor 
Y crack. It brushes out smoothly 
and covers well. Colors guaran- 
teed to match color card. Comes 
ready to use. Roof and barn paint, 
58c. Pure Asphalt Paint for metal 
roofs, fences, etc., 57c. Varnishes, 

4 Oils, Brushes, Etc. all at rock-bot- 
tom prices. Write for catalog and our free color card. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 
275 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


For U.S. Meat In- 

spectors; U.S. Quar- 

all e antine, Service; U. 

LS RARE SRR ERENT AAA B INET Ss. Field Service; as 

U.S. Army Veterinarians, etc. Graduates are eli- | 

gible to examinations for such positions. Fine 

salaries, Great opportunities for Successful Practice. 

Our College under U. S. Government Supervision, 

Established 22 years, Thoroughly equipped. Facul- 
ty of 16 instructors. Write for particulars. 

INDIANA VETEBINARY COLLEGE 
8i1 E. Market Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns 


The larger kind with smooth seal brown backs and 
salmon breasts. They have well turned combs which 
show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish cockerels, 
pullets, hatching eggs and day old chicks in any quan- 
tity. Will sendeggs by mail, all charges prepaid and 

uarantee safe delivery. Prices reasonable. Informa- 

on and circulars on request. 

Promptness and satisfaction our specialties. 


Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 
Box 6, Kushla, Ala. 


1000 Bushels Seed Peas For Sale. 


Mixed Peas $1.85, Reds mixed with Clays $1.90, 
Irons mixed with C:ays $1.90, Clays with Un- 
known $2.10, Running Speckles mixed $2.10, 
Straight Running Speckle $2.20, Unknown 
$2.20. Will exchange limited amount for new 
crop oats at 65 cents, your station. 


J. B, JOHNS, Reidsville, Ga. 


80.00 


























































NeW CRoP TURNIP SEED 


= For 25c. I willsend you postpaid one 


fe ounce each of my best Turnips—7 ounces, all 
different, in beautiful lithograph packets, for 
25c. delivered at your postoffice. | 


5,000 of these collections sold last year Free—A 
copy of my 48 page Illustrated Seed Catalogue, a cor- 
rect, guide for fall planting. Send 25c. to-day. 

CH REUTER, NEW ORLEANS, L 





} 

When writing to advertisers say, ‘I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer, | 


| farmers’ compacts to reduce are 
| sand, 
| the chief 


Incorporating Rural Communities 


URAL community development has 
been a serious problem for think- 
ing men and women all over Europe 
and America, since Goldsmith pub- 
lished his “Deserted Village” in 1770: 


“Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen, who sur- 


vey 
The rich man's joys increase, the poor's 
decay, 
‘Tis yours to judge how wide the limits 
stand 


Between a splendid and a happy land. 
- * * * a * * 


To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 

One native charm, than all the gloss of 

art.” 

Only a few years later our own 
Thomas Jefferson laid down the prin- 
ciples of community organization and 
incorporation. But so far as I am 
aware, the bill just introduced in the 
North. Carolina General Assembly in- 
corporating the “Ingold Model Com- 
munity” is the first genuine effort 
ever made along that line in this 
country. 

The community is a typical rural 
section, less thickly, settled than the 
average. It is about 25 square miles 
in area. The charter gives them ab- 
solute control of their own affairs, 
just as the people of a city enjoy. The 
charter has two notable features in- 
cluded. First, it gives the community 
power to enforce race segregation; 
second, they have permission to pay 
$1 per day to the family of any pris- 
oner sentenced from their section 
who has a family dependent upon him 
for support. Enforcing community 
sanitation there will be an easy mat- 
ter now. These people are moving 
for a community center hall, which I 
have no doubt they will have soon.— 
Dr. G. M. Cooper, in Training School 
Quarterly. 





Get These Books and 
Bulletins 


You may get any of the following bulletins 
free by applying to the address given; while 
books may be had of The Progressive Farmer 
at prices mentioned: 











United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.—Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 
662, The Apple-Tree Tent Caterpillar; 

Bulletin No. 198, A Maggot Trap in Prac- 
tical Use; An Experiment in House-fly Con- 
trol; 

Bulletin No. 193, The Drainage of Jeffer- 
son County, Texas, 

Oklahoma Experiment. Station, Stillwater, 
Okla.—Circular No. &, Suggestions for Farm- 
ing Light Sandy Soils; 

Circular No. 9, Bermuda Grass; 

Circular No. 10, Black Rot of Sweet Pota- 
toes; 

Bulletin No, 11, 

Bulletin No. 13, Home Vegetable Garden. 

Wisconsin Experiment Station, Madison, 
Wis.—Bulletin No. 249, A New Test for Soil 
Acidity. . 

Indiana Experiment Station, LaFayette, 
Ind.—Circular No, 49, Farm Manures, 

Minnesota College of Agriculture, Exten- 
sion Division, St. Paul, Minn.—Agricultural 
Extension Bulletin No. 56, Farmers’ Clubs— 
Suggested Programs for 1915. 

Utah Experiment Station, Logan, Utah.— 
Bulletin, No. 138, How to Control the Grass- 
hoppers. ’ 

Idaho Experiment Station, Moscow, Idaho, 
—Bulletin No. 82, Canning Fruits and Vege- 
tables on the Farm. 


Sweet Clover; 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


HE Savannah market has remained on a 

nominally unchanged basis for the past 
week, but there has been a general feeling 
of depression in the trade, , This has been 
owing to further unfavorable war develop- 
ments assisted by improved wéather condi- 
tions in the Cotton Belt. Hopes of an early 
termination of the war have practically 
been abandoned, for the strife continues to 
get more violent in ferocity and more exten- 
sive in scope. It has now assumed a degree 
of animus far beyond anything regarded as 
possible in these alleged civilized times, It 
easts a cloud of uncertainty over the cotton 
situation, and makes it quite impossible to 
form any rational idea of the merits of 
things. Had the war attained a _ similar 
magnitude and virulence last fall, it is hard 
to imagine what would have happened to 
the cotton market. 

The lesson is too obvious to be mistaken. 
We are going to commence next fall with a 
surplus of some 4,000,000 bales at least. We 
are unable to even estimate how much the 
war-devastated world will,be in position to 
use or to pay for, no matter whether the 


war is over or not, Perhaps less will be 
wanted after peace is restored than while 
the war goes on War uses will be stopped, 
and few countries will be able to spend 


much for clothing of any kind for a consid- | 


erable length of time, The new crop is com- 


ing on now with fair promise, and no evi- 
dences of a substantial reduction in the 
acreage. Once again it appears that the 


written in 
themselves are sure to be 
mourners when the funeral of 
prosperity takes place in the fall. They are 
doing this incredibly foolish thing with their 
eyes wide open, unless they persist in keep- 
ing them shut, w WILLIAMS, 
arene Ga. 


Yet they 





Te Vesa a 


WILL DO THE WORK OF 
Six TEAMS 


This is not simply a broad statement, but an actual, 
undeniable proven fact. 


with “attachments” and other machines, the 


Willman Terracing Machine 


accomplished more work in a given time, terracing 
and ditching than six teams. It is low-priced because 
it is simple. 
to 4 rounds against 6 to 12 with plow. 
in same way. Will repair terraces after rains with- 
out injuring growing crops. 
broken or unbroken land. Wings can be removed, making 
excellent sub-soil plow. Lightest and strongest machine 
made, will last a life time. 


Sold on honor, money back if unsatisfactory. 
and State rights for sale. 
lers to make big money. 





(17) 537 
Price 


$10.00 & $12.50 


In contest with plows 


Will dig ditches of ordinary depth in 2 
Will terrace 


Work equally well on 


: County 
A splendid opportunity for hust- 


Write today, available territory going fast. 


Morven, N. C. 


DR. G. M. CHAPMAN, 











Rid Your Stock of the Fly Pest 











Government reports prove stock when annoyed by flies 
and tormented by ticks and other biting insects, are so 
decreased in vitality as to show positive losses in their 
working value. 
cows give from one-fourth to one-third less milk. 

Safe-guard your stock against disease. Shepard’s 
Fly Guard & Veterinary Liniment is positive pro- 
tection from all biting insects—horse flies, dog flies, 
mosquitos, ticks, etc, 
backs, galls, scratches, chafing, etc. 
today from your dealer. 
tion cheerfully sent on request. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
Shepard’s Chemical Company, Inc., Wilmington, N. C. 


Horses and mules do far less work and 


Splendid for treatment of sore 
Don’t wait, get it 


Piice 25c. Further informa- 














= 


fuel and labor, 
no_ breakage. 









weeny Make YourSeason Last All Year 


Have delicious fruit and vegetables all the year round; sell 
what you now throw away; make good money with surplus 
products of garden and orchard, when you own 


The FAVORITE Home Canner. 


The right canner at the right price for home use. Saves 

Built to last by men who know how. Norust; 
Portable, with big capacity. 
before you buy—it means dollars saved and satisfaction. 


The Carolina Metal Products Co., 






Get our circular 


Box 410, Wilmington, N. C. 











| MISCELLANEOUS __ | 


For Sale Cheap—Underwood Typewriter 
No. 5. J. E. Ponton, Saxe, Va, 

Bred Berkshire Gilts. 100 Telephone 
posts, Sunny Hill Farm, Cornwell, S. C. 





Save % to % on Magazines—Don’'t sub- 
scribe or renew until you get my catalog. 
Upton Wilson, Madison, N. C. 

Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 





New Four Hundred Dollar Piano for Sale 
or Trade, for pure-bred or scrub beef or 
dairy cattle. R. C, Armor, Carlton, Ga, 





How to Paint—And save 25 per cent and 
freight on paints. Advice and samples free. 
W. G. Story, Paint Maker, 846 Chaffee Ave., 
Augusta, Ga. 





Summer Resort-—Atlantic, N. C.—Moon- 
light sails, still water or surf bathing and 
all sea shore sports. Morris Hotel, Atlantic, 
North Carolina, 


Pedigreed Irish Setter Puppies @ $10 and 
$7.50. Soja.Beans @ $2; and Bur Clover, 
OF Tarboro, 





$1.25 per bushel, L. I 
North Carolina, 

Stone and Baltimore Tomato 
cents hundred; twe dollars thousand; 
quantity, special price. Poland-China pigs. 
R. Cc. Commander, Florence, N, C. 


Nortfleet, 





“Iron peas, 
new grist mill, + £2 £6.D; 


$2.25. One + 
(Will exchange mill for corn.) 


Sumter, 8S. C. 


J. H. Myers, Sumter, S. C., Route 4. 

Old Trusty Incubator and Brooder—Hun- 
dred egg capacity; complete: perfect con- 
dition. Price, twelve dollars, cash with 
order. Carrie Heptinstall, Littleton, N. C. 


Wanted—N, C, Bonds—We want $15,000 to 
$40,000 N. C. 4 per cent bonds at once, If 
you have any, please quote us best cash 
price, and amount for sale. 3ray Brothers, 
Stocks and Bonds, Greensboro, N. C, 





Registered Essex, Durocs, Polands, and 
3erkshire—Pigs, service boars, sows in far- 
row. Jersey cattle. Sheep. Angora goats, 
Recleaned peas. Satisfaction or money back, 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


HONEY 








‘amou: = 10-pound 
pail, prepaid any Southern Express Com- 
pany’s office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demop- 
olis, Ala. 
PRINTED STATIONERY 

Name your farm and use illustrations and 
printed stationery. We furnish everything 
but the name, Write for samples and prices, 
Oxford Orphanage, Dept. B, Oxford, N,. C, 


— 
OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and busi r ibility. 

















Guilford County Farms for 
Groo Greensboro, N. C. 


Sale—J. A. 





Florida Farms—For illustrated booklet 
and catalog write Board of Trade, Box 502, 
Quincy, Florida, 











For Sale—A dandy good farm. For par- 
ticulars address, Mrs, M. P. Broughton, 107 
S. Grant St., Fitzgerald, Ga. 

If you want big bargain in farm lands, 
write for our booklet. Washington-Beaufort 
Land Company, Washington, N. C. 











Wanted to Rent or Lease for five or ten 
years, my Duplin County farm (300 acres 
cleared). Raise any crop. Climate healthy. 
Pine belt. Churches, school and A, Cc. L, R. 
R. one mile and a half, Mrs. J. Pass, 
Faison, N. C. 





Seventy-five 


Eastern North Carolina 
Farms for Sale 


Any size and price. We 
sell only on commission; our price is the 
@wner's price, Write fer booklet. United 
Realty & Trust Co., Borden Building, Nos. 
306-9, Goldsboro, N. Cc. 





Fine Virginia Farms for Sale—195 acres, 
three miles from Chase City, on improved 
road; good buildings; rich chocolate land; 
lays almost level; especially adapted to grain, 
grass, clover, and is an excellent stock farm; 
price $8,000. 288 acres, on improved road; 
fine orchard; good buildings; and is also 
splendid grain, grass and stock farm; price 
$5,500. Write today for full particulars ana 
descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hester & Com- 
pany, Chase City, Va, 








The Red Clay, Dark Sandy Loam Lands of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., now on the 
market, at $10 per acre, on easy terms, and 
4 per cent interest, is your opportunity to 
engage in general farming and stock raising. 
Hogs and cattle are in great demand and 
thrive on these lands. Under our Rural 
Credit System, we can advance you building 
material on long-time payments. For fur- 
ther information, write, Great Southern 
Lumber GOo., Department C. L., P. O. Box, 
128, Bogalusa, La. 





- a 
For a Club of Eighteen 








“THE ROYAL” SELF-HEATING SAD 


IRON is made of steel, iron and brass, 
with wooden handle. All parts through 
which gasoline pass are _ solid brass, 


making it durable and safe, No compli- 
cated parts to get out of order. The heat 
is regulated by a detachable key at rear 
of generator to suit wishes of operator. 

It is guaranteed by the manufacturers 
to give satisfaction, 

We will send you this splendid self- 
heating Sad Iron—delivered to your home 
free of charge—as a reward for sending 
us a club of 18 New 25-cent Trial Sub- 
scriptions, or for a club of 12 and 80 cents 
extra, or a club of 6 and $1.60 extra, or 
a club of 3 and $2 extra. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





TO EITHER OFFICE. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, 


Long- 


2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


A club of three 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 








CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
eac’: of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted. to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be maiied us: 

Subject—Why We Should Not Pull Fodder 
This Year; How to Harvest the Corn 
Crop. Mail articles by June 10, 

Suabject—Getting Ready for the Fairs; How 
to Make the Exhibits and What May Be 
Learned from Them, Mail articles by 
June 17. 


Mail articles in envelopes marked 


“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 


-_ 


We also announce the following 
“Special Issue” of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 

Education—June 26. 


For this Special we offer a cash 
prize of $5 for the best letter received 
from a farmer subscriber, $3 for the 
second best letter, $2.50 for the third 
best, and regular space rates for all 
other articles we publish. For this 
“Special” articles should be mailed at 
least two weeks before date of issue 
-—preferably three weeks. 
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$ 4 59 Buys Enough Farmogerm = 
@ to Incculate 5 Acres! 


This is our farewell sale of Farmogerm. 

Due to the fact that we are no longe 

agents for Farmogerm in the South we are selling our supply oi 
Doecadgera at an un-heard-of low price. ‘‘i'armogerm at half 


Why Pay More? 


what it cost before.”’ 


Our supply is rapidly decreasing, but 


we can still fill your order. Figure now how much Farmo- 


: erm you can use at this low price and send in your order 
today. That’s what many farmers are doing. Farm- 2% 
ogerm bacteria are kept supplied with air and 29” 
their natural food—they keep alive and active 
’ They are always fresh. 


for years. 


$4 
for 


Air is a Acre Size 


supplied through the hi stopper. 


nordering state w 


ether you want 


inoculation for cow peas, soy 
» beans, bur, red, sweet, alsike, 
or crimson clover, alfalfa, 
garden peas, Canada peas, 


Sty o grow le- & 
\) gumes with ¥ 
> ‘roots like this? “a 

Do you want to 
draw Nitrogen out of the 
air and store it in your % 
soil in those little knots? Do 
ou want to make the old 
arm new? You can afford 
Farmogerm at the prices at 
which we sell it. 


(3 


vetch or peanuts. Act 
now and save one- 
half. The 
COE-MORTIMER 
COMPANY, 
Charleston, 


1 acre 

size we 

sell for $1. 

«-just about 

half the us- 

ual price. 

Cut shows jel- 

ly on which the 

bacteria live and 

the wayfiltered air 
gets in to them. 








The University of North Carolina. 
1915 








SUMMER SCHOOL—Six weeks, June 15-duly 30. 
High School Conference July 12-17. 


SUMMER LAW SCHOOL, June 17-August 17. 


REGULAR SESSION (1915-1916) OPENS SEPTEMBER 14—Thorough preparation for 
the widest efiiciency and usefulness for all ambitious youny North é ini 


Write to the University when you need help. 


EDWARD K. GRAHAM, President, 


Rural Life Conference July 56-12. 


arolinians. 


Chapel Hill. 











you want. 





MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 
If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. 
BAILEY BROTHERS, 

Not in the Treast 


Manufactured by 


Inc. 
WINSTON - SALEM, WN. €. 











When writing advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 


| your 











THE POULTRY YARD| 


Poultry Notes for June 





OT weather brings a host of trou- | 


bles for the poultryman, and it 
is well to take precautions against 
them. First of all, clean up! Drop- 
pings should be gathered daily, if 
possible, and stored in a_ suitable 
place. 
value, there is nothing better than to 
put alternate layers of ground rock 
phosphate with them. We_ keep 
floats on the dropping boards when 
we can get them. Spray buildings 
with a good whitewash, well medi- 
cated with kresol, creolin, or kero- 
sene oil with a little carbolic acid 
added. This will kill mites and keep 
off lice. 

* * * 

This is a good time to prepare 
material for dust baths. Road dust, 
well dried and screened, should be 
secured and a season’s supply stored 
in dry place. To make a good dust 
bath, mix quantity needed, one half 
road dust, one-fourth tobacco dust, 
one-fourth air-slaked lime, with one 
ounce carbolic acid to the peck of 
lime. Mix all thoroughly and screen. 
‘ ee x 

Look out for musty, mouldy bran, 
mash or grain feeds. Where damp- 
ness in feeds is suspected it is a 
good plan to heat them thoroughly 
in an oven, then cool in the open. 

ke 

Now if ever poultry must have 
plenty of green feed. If you have not 
good grassy runs, or patches of rape, 
rye or young oats, try sprouted oats 
if you can. If not, then give them 
cabbage, lettuce, beets or other good 
vegetables. 

* * OX 

Corn is a good feed, at times, but 
not at this season. It is too heating. 
Increase the wheat, oats, bran, and 
barley—and reduce the corn to one- 
third the winter ration. This, as a 
matter of course, means for breeders 
and layers, not for fattening. 

a 
Shade for poultry is as necessary 
as for any other bird or animal. If 
j runs -not provided with 
shade, make them shelters—tempor- 
ary roofs two to three feet from the 
ground, open on all sides. The birds 
will show their appreciation. 

a 


are 


Pure, clean, cool water should be 
in ample supply, and always in a 
sheltered place, where the sun cannot 
heat it and rain will not .interfere. 
Water vessels should be cleaned and 
refilled at least twice a day. 

* OK Ox 

Be on the look out for bodies of 
dead birds, or decaying meats. They 
attract vermin of all kinds, and if the 
chickens get at them you invite lim- 
berneck trouble. Bury all such things 
deep. If any birds are dead from dis- 
ease, burn them. 

x * x 

This is the season of all, when 
poultry runs should be spaded or 
plowed deep and well limed. It is 
cheaper to prevent disease by proper 
sanitation than it is to cure diseases 
that become epidemic. 

ae, 


To preserve their fertilizing | 


| 
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By all means avoid crowding young | 


chicks in brooders or coops. Give 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


jSave Money 


On Groceries 


Money saved is money made. Make money 
by buying your groceries, feed and seed from 
us direct at wholesale prices. Our plan of 
selling you direct—enables us to offer such 
low prices. Order from this advertisement 
the goods you need now and ask for our 
money-saving price list. 

White Fish per lb 

Broken Rice per Ib-_2 

Soja Beans per bu 

Eating Potatoes per sack 
Cow Peas. Write for prices. 
Lard—Compound—per Ib 
Lard—Pure—per lb 


FREE Send for our free complete price 

list which shows how to save 
money on all groceries, seed and feed you 
use. Write today. 


Richmond Grain & Provision Co., 
212 South 10th Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


PAINT rrom the 
FACTORY DIRECT 


at lowest factory prices 


The Southern Cotton Oil Company, one of 
the South’s largest and wealthiest Compan- 
les, asks for an opportunity to send you our 
catalogue and quote you prices on our line of 
high grade paints. Paints for every purpose 
—every one of our paints guaranteed to you 
and a million dollar concern to back up this 
guarantee. 














Help ‘‘make the South a land of painted 
farm homes’’—you will feel better living 
in a bright, newly painted house. Our 
Paint Book is full of valuable paint inform- 
ation, and shows color schemes for every 
style of house and barn—sent free upon 
request. 

You want—Tested—Proved—Guaranteed 
Paint and at factory prices. 


PAINT DEPARTMENT 
202 Bay Street, East 


The Southern Cotten Oil Co., 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


The Bull Tractor $585 


Does the work of seven mules. Works 
continuously, never geis tired. Costs 
one-half as much for gasoline as for 
horse feed—and doesn’t eat when not 
working. 

The Bull Tractor pulls Plows, Sccder, 
Reapers, Harvester, Spreader, Shredder 
—Runs Saw Mili, Separator— Pumps 
Water and does many other jobs on the 
farm. 

Mail coupon for descriptive catalogues 
and special offer. 


CAROLINA TRACTOR CO., 
9S. Poplar Street, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Agents wanted in territory tn which we 
are not represented. 














Carolina Tractor Co., 
Charlotte, N.C 


Please send me your descriptive cata- 
logues and Special Offer. My farm con- 


acres. 














Norfolk Southern Railroad 


EW HORT OUTE 


FREIGHT SERVICE 


If you value quick transporta- 
tion, route your shipments via 
Norfolk Southern Railroad. 


Watch the time made by their pack- 


them plenty of room and plenty of | age cars, and you will find that your 


air at night if you wish 
healthy, vigorous chicks. 
x * x 
As the early chicks grow, put them 
in colony coops, on good sheltered 


runs,—a good orchard is a fine place. 


ak ok ok 
As soon as you can surely tell the 
cockerels from the  pullets, you 
should plan for separate 
them. 
and development, and nothing gained 


runs for | 
There is much lost in growth | 


in letting your males and females run | 


together before time for mating up, 


and as pullet’s eggs are not desirable | 
for hatching, the mating can well be | 


delayed until pullets have laid, say 
two months, 


F. J. R. 


| 


strong, | interests are best served by patronizing 


them, as ‘‘Time is money.” 








GEO. ELLIS, 
M. R. C.V.S. 


GLOssOP, 3% 
Near Manchester, © iF 
ENGLAND. — 

25 Years Experience. 


Wishes to inform the American publie 
that he is prepared to select and buy 
pure-bred English Shires and Clydesdale 
Horses; English Shorthorns, Herefords, 
and Aberdeen Cattle; Yorkshire, Tam- 
worth, and Berkshire Pigs from the most 
noted breeders in England. 


Correspondence Solicited. 














Saturday, June 5, 1915] 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








How to Know the Common Weeds 


HE following list published by 

the United States Department 
of Agriculture will enable our Pro- 
gressive Farmer boys to identify 
many of the commoner weeds found 
in the Southern states. In this con- 
nection we should like for our boys 
to write the United States Depart- 
-ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., for a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 660, “Weeds and How to Control 
Them.” 

The létter “A” beside the name of 
a plant in the following list means 
that it is an annual; the letter “B” 
means that it is a biennial, and the 
letter “P” means that it is a peren- 
nial. 

The word “raceme” in this table 
signifies that the flowers are borne 
from a central stem somewhat after 
the fashion of a cluster of grapes. 
The wistaria is a familiar example. 

The word “solitary” means that the 


flowers are borne separately and not 
in groups or clusters. The morning 
glory, for example. 

The word “umbel” means that the 
stems of the flowers radiate or 
branch out from one central point 
véry much like the ribs of an um- 
brella branch out from the handle. 
The cherry affords a good example 
of this kind of flowering. 

The word “panicle” means that the 
flowers are in clusters somewhat 
cone-shaped — loosely branched out 
at the bottom and tapering toward 
the top. The panicle is really a com- 
pound raceme, the ordinary oat head 
furnishing a good example, Johnson 
grass another. 

The word “spike” means that the 
flowers are really spike-shaped, in a 
long and rather compact shape; the 
blossoms growing directly out of the 
central spike as in the case of the 
common yellow mullein flowers found 
in pastures or the blue pickerel weed 
flowers found in creeks and branches. 





Common Name, Botanical Name, 
and Duration of Life 


Color, 


Size, 
rangement of Flowers 


and Ar-|Place of Growth and Products 


Injured 





Bermuda grass, wire-grass (Capri- 
ola dactylon), P 
Bindweed, field bindweed 
volvulus arvensis), P. 
Bindweed, wild morning-glory 
(Convolvulus sepium), P. 
Bitterweed, fennel, ycllow dog fen- 
nel (Helenium tenuifolium), A. 
Broom sedge (Andropogon virgini- 
cus), P. ' 
Bull nettle, horse nettle (Solanum 
carolinense), P. 
Bur-grass, sand 
carolinianus), A. 
Chess, cheat (Bromus secalinus), 
A. icles. 
Chickweed, common chickweed White, 
(Alsine media), A. 
Cocklebur, clotbur (Xanthium 
americanum), A, 
Crab-grass (Syntherisma 
nale), A. 
Daisy, oxeye daisy (Chrysanthe- 
mum leucanthemum), P. 
Dandelion (Taraxacum officinale), 
> 
Dock, yellow dock, sour dock (Ru- 
mex crispus), P. 

Dodder, alfalfa dodder, field dod- 
der (Cuscuta arvensis), A. 
Fleabane, horseweed (Erigeron 

canadensis), A. 
. Foxtail, yellow foxtail, pigeon 
grass (Chaetochloa glauca), 


Purple; 
spikes, 
White 
solitary. 
White 


es; 


(Con- 


or 


Green; : 
celmes. 
Purple, 


bur (Cenchrus |Green; 14 


Green; 14 


sangui- 


ter; 1 
Yellow; 


Green; 


Yellow; 
ters, 
White 
cymes. 
Green; 
A. 


Iron weed (Verno noveboracensis), 
P 


Jimson weed (Datura stramoni- 
um), A, 


Johnson grass (Holcus halepensis), 
ee 


Purple; 3 
tary. 
Green; 


Lamb's-quarter, pigweed (Cheno- 
podium album), A. 

Milkweed, common milkweed 

P (Aselepias syriaca), P. 

Morning-glory (Ipomea hedera- 
cea), A. 

Nut-grass, coco (Cyperus rotun- 
dus, P. 

Pigweed, redroot, careless weed 
(Amaranthus retroflexus), A. 

Plantain buckhorn, rib grass 
(Plantago lanceolata), P. 

Poison ivy, poison oak (Rhus tox- 
icodendron), P. 


icle, 


White, 
1% 
Brown; 


Green; 


White; 


Purslane, pusley 
racea), A, 

Ragweed, smaller 
brosia, elatior), 


(Portulaca ole- |Yellow; 4 
tary. 
ragweed Yellow; 1 
A. 


(Am- 


Smartweed (Polygonum pennsyl- 
vanicum), A, 

Thistle, common thistle, bull this- 
tle (Cirsium lanceolatum), B. 

Wild carrot (Daucus carota), B. 


Light 


Reddish 
heads. 


bels, 
garlic (Allium vine-]Flowers 
a with 


Wild onion, 
ale), P 





1-12 
or pink; 1 
rose; 2 inch- 


solitary. 
Yellow; %& 


+ 


1 inch; 


Green; spikelets in pan- 


4% inch; cymes. 


Green; spikes. 

White with yellow cen- 
inch; 
1% 

4% inch; panicle. 
V, 
3 

%4 inch; heads in 


spikes, 


Purple; 4% 


1%, inch; panicle. 


Green; very small; pan- 
Purple; % inch; umbels.].\11 


purple, 
inch; 
1-16 
spikelets. 
quite 
spikes in panicles. 
1-16 inch; spike. 


Greenish white; 
panicles, 


“4 


4 


heads on 
rose; 
racemes, 

purple; 1 


White; very small; 


rare; 
bulblets, 


inch; Fields and lawns; hoed crops. 


inch;}Rich moist 
hoed crops. 
Rich prairie 
toms; corn 
Meadows and 
livestock 
Fields and 
tures and 


soils; grain and 
and river 
and small 
pasture; 
and taints milk. 
waste lands; 
meadows. 


and 


bot- 
grain. 
inch; head, injures 


inch; ra- pas- 


solitary.| Everywhere; 


crops, 


grain hoed 

pastures, 

inch; bur. Sandy land pastures and waste 
places; pastures and wool. 

Everywhere; grain fields, 

Meadows, winter 


lawns; crops. 


inch; head, Cultivated fields and waste 
places; hoed crops and wool, 

Cultivated fields, gardens, 
lawns; hoed crops, 

meadows, 

pasturage. 

Lawns, meadows, waste 
hay and lawns. 

Hay, small grain, 
crops, 


Clover 


Pastures, 
hay, 


roadsides; 
heads, 
inch; head. places; 


and hoed 


inch; clus- and alfalfa fields. 
Meadows, 
fields, 
Land cultivated in 
of season; young 
clover seedlings, 
Pastures and meadows, 


pastures and grain 


early 
grass 


part 
and 


inch; heads. 


inches; soli-|Pastures, barnyards, and waste 
lands; seeds, flowers, and 
leaves poisonous. 


All crops except hay. 
Grain fields and hoed crops. 


crops and in pastures, 
or blue; 


Cultivated fields, 
solitary. 


corn and small 
All 


especially 
grain. 
inch; soils; hoed crops, 


small;|/Plowed land; hoed crops. 

ISverywhere; meadows, 
tures and lawns. 

Moist rich land, along 
poisonous by contact, 


pas- 


% inch; fences; 


inch; soli-}Rich cultivated land, 
ly gardens; 
Everywhere, especially 
stubble; hocd crops 
young grass seedlings, 
Moist, rich soils; hoed crops 
and young grass seedings. 
Pastures, 
wheat. 


Meadows and pastures, 


especial- 
hoed crops. 
inch; small 


grain 
spikes, 


and 
1-16 inch; 
inch meadows and winter 
um- 


umbels isverywhere; 


products, 


wheat and dairy 








How Many of These Books Have You 
Read? 


HARLES McMurray, speaking with 

the authority of one who loves 
his race and understands its needs, 
Says: 

“The child that by the age of 14 has 
hot read ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘Hiawa- 
tha’, ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ the stories of 
Greek heroes, by Kingsley and Haw- 
thorne; the ‘Lays of Ancient Rome,’ 
Paul Revere’s Ride,’ ‘Gulliver’s Trav- 
els,’ the ‘Arabian Nights,’ ‘Sleepy Hol- 
low, ‘Rip Van Winkle, the ‘Tales of 
the White Hills, the ‘Courtship of 
Miles Standish” Scott’s ‘Tales of a 
Grandfather, ‘Marmion,’ and ‘Lady 
of the Lake,’ the ‘Story of Ulysses 


and the Trojan War,’ of Seigfried, 
William Tell, Alfred and John Smith, 
of Columbus, Washington and Lin- 
coln—the boy or girl who has grown 
up to the age of 14 without a chance 
to read and thoroughly enjoy these 
books has been robbed of a great 
fundamental right.” 





AND HE DIDN’T CATCH ON 
They were at a 
grounds, we read in 
zine—she quite pretty and engaging despite 
the fact that she was in Teachers’ College, 
and he an earnest student of the law. They 
had gone quite far along the pleasant road 
of romance. He inquired what degree 

pursued, 
“I aspire 

demurely. 
“T dare say 


tea 
the 


near the college 
Saturday Maga- 


to be an M. R, S.,” she replied 


it’s hard,” ab- 
the 
it all 


he answered 
sentmindely. Hours afterward, under 
green shaded light in his own room, 
came to him suddenly,—Exchange, 


Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 








| arising 
DF 
} simply 


| tube 





| tween 
| “pinched”, 


; tool 


young 


| from the territory they went to. 
| by 





| pers 
| and 
| North 


when 


| might 
| but if 


she |} 








THE CARE OF INNER TUBES 
N A 
folks 


little 


say 


booklet 
that the 


the 
lack of proper care of 


sent me 


| the inner tube is responsible for much of the 


tire trouble 
The 
would 


experienced by motorists. 
observance 
to eliminate 
this 


provides 


few 
the inconvenience 
The 
air-tight 


of a precautions 


help 
from tube 


source. inner 


an container for 
It the 


casing 


air. 
the 


flattens out against interior of 
the rim, in 
itseif to the surface of the road. 
too flat quickly 


grinding and cutting 


and against accom- 


modating 


Running ruins a tube. A 


action 
soon goes out of commission, 

The natural flexing of the tire requires an 
effective lubricant such French tale 


as be- 


tween the casing and the tube, otherwise the | 


tube is heated and sometimes becomes vul- 
canized to the fabric of the casing. Then if 
you attempt to it,. it tears... ‘Too 
much tale, however, will cake on the surface 


and cut into the rubber. 


remove 


Often a motorist is very unpleasantly sur- 
prised while driving on the best of roads to 
have an explosion announce a blowout which 
on examination proves to be an internal one. 
The casing is not injured, but the tube with- 
out apparent cause, has split. Usually this 
is caused 
the casing the 
The remedy is careful applying. 

motorists 
protecting spare 
are folded and 
they 


tools 


and rim 


Too 
enough 


many are not careful 


in tubes, Usually 
spare tubes in 


contact with 


carried 
Here in 
and which 

searching for 
will frequently 


box, 
oil 
In 
tube 


come 
grease, 
edges. 

the 


present sharp 


needed tool 


shifted 


some 


be around 


|; and the folded edges are chafed and worn, 





RESULTS FOR FIVE YEARS 
BOUT five years ago a certain breeder of 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle 
in our paper. 
less than two weeks, 


advertised a few 
bulls He sold out 

One day I met him on the street (five years 
afterwards) and asked him to give us anoth- 


| cr advertisement. He replied: “It would only 
cause trouble and do me absolutely no good. 


Those bull calves I sold through 
five ago are still 


your paper 


years bringing me orders 
People pass 
ask owners where the 
from and I get an order. It 
has kept, me sold out entirely for five years.” 


Since then, 


those farms, the 


bulls came 


however, this man has greatly 
increased his herd and has found it 
sary to advertise again. Besides his compe- 
tition is keener now than it was then, 

If you doubt this, I'll give you this man’s 
name and address, 


neces- 





BEAT TWO OTHERS COMBINED 
THs following letter from Mr. J. H. Hat- 

field, of Centreville, Miss., is proof posi- 
tive that our rates are not ‘too high’’: 

“T want to thank you for the good results 
obtained from my ad. through your paper. 
I had same in two other papers and received 
more orders from yours than both the others 
combined. Thanking you again for same.” 

a 16-word 
which, 
$1.72. 

Note he says that he used two other pa- 
pers, but our paper beat the two others com- 
bined, 


He 


times, 


ran advertisement three 
at 4 cents per word, cost him 
only 


In my opinion there are just two farm pa- 
in the South—The 
the others, (With 
State.’’) 


Progressive Farmer, 


apologies to “Old 





OLD AGE VS. YOUTH 


OT many years ago, a well known man- 
ufacturer of dress goods in New England, 
questioned as to he did not ad- 
vertise, replied: “What, let my name appear 


why 


| in the public prints?” 


Since his death, a few years ago, his sons 
have let his name appear 
the public prints, and as a 
particular brand of goods is sold 


quite frequently 
their 


a great 


in result 


in 


many stores in which it used to be unknown. | 


The sons recognized the fact that a 
make the best product in 
he didn't tell 


of them 


the world, 


many 
fact, 


would never discover the 





FIRST GET THE INFORMATION 


BeFoRS purchasing anything of import- 


ance, 
at 


whether by mail of a 


suggest you 
similar 


or merchant 
we read all the 
of articles in The 
Progressive Farmer and then get a few cat- 
alogs and 


near hand, 


advertisements 
become informed. 
You will thus be able to compare descrip- 


| tions and prices, and to note the specific ad- 


vantages of each particular brand, and con- 
in a@ much better position to 
decide which one will most likely best serve 
your particular 


sequently be 


own need, 


Goodyear | 





results, and the | 





by a part of the tube slipping be- | 
and getting | 


the | 


in 
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Farm Home of 
Fred W. Parduhn, Brown Co.,S.D. 


Believes in 
White Lead 


Mr. Parduhn became a farmer 
in 1893. He now owns a 920 acre 
stock and grain farm. 

The house is modern, with a 
heating plant and water system. 


Mr. Parduhn’s belief in white 
lead and oil paint is typical of the 
good judgment that brought him 
through hard times to success, 


Dutch Boy 
White Lead 


and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil make 
the good-judgment paint. It 
wears long, keeps smooth and 
may be tinted any color. It 
anchors in the wood, its elas- 
ticity prevents cracking and it 
never has to be scraped or 
burned off. 


If you want to paint for both 
beauty. and wear have your 
painter use Dutch Boy White 
Lead and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil. 

Materials for a test that will help 
make ‘you ‘paint wise, also a booklet 
.. practio yy ood ae 

» will be sen e quest. 
‘Address our nearest office for Painting 
Aids No.109 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 
Buffalo Cleveland 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 
T. Lewis Bros. Co. 
Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co. 
Pittsburgh) 








Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

















man 


| 
people about it, a great | 





$925 a Month 


——, Buys a Genuine 
KIMBAL Me 
ORGAN 


At Factory Prices 


to be paid for on our 
-25 monthly and 


le 
extremely easy payment plan— 
, if desired. 
“Bporating the farwost organ factory in the work 
re he ae tS 
in the great q . . 
tem facturing and distributing positively 
saves you $25 to $50 on strictly first class organs, 
Valuable Features of the Kimball 
& Orga been r 
se napder sod Arai anette” eee atl 
beau! ex » 
— ceany (Orn ot new owe ‘ iia sie A 
at Once For Money-Saving Plan 
Sens Free 1915 Catalo 


gue 
circumstances can you afford to buy or 
consider Ba other organ until you have our money-saving prop- 
osition. o- half-century’s jataqtenne. 5 


W. W. Kimball Co., 33-4 Kimball Hall. Chicago 


Ff sneae 
Use This T. » OUPON 
Coupon {0 W. Kimball Co-, 388-A Kimball Hall, 
~. Now 4 
and ill mail ¢,Please FRER 1915 catalogues 
we wi es Py Se tie rices and Nat “4 
i. 1ists and @ Home Songs with words and music FREE. 
+ the Na- # name. 

















State. 
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ENS of thousands of farmers have 

found a way to save big money on paint. 

You, too, can save from 25% to 50% on your 

next painting job—IJsn’t that worth while? Can you 

afford to throw money away? Write for sensational 

facts on real paint economy—backed up by nation-wide 
tests and unquestioned evidence. 


If you are going to paint a house, barn 
or out-buildings, or do any interior painting, 
send today for information that will save you a lot 
of money. 


This important money-saving informa- 
tion comes from an absolutely reliable source— 


John Lucas @® Co., Inc., who for 66 years, have 
been recognized leaders in the paint industry. 


Write for FREE Money-Saving Books and Bulletine 
te ‘ V pi 
Jolkn LiveaskQ 
(Incorporated) 


Office 27_ Philadelphia, Pa, = aan’ ® 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Safety First! 


NPROTECTED GEARS, Feeding Rolls, Knives and 
[ Shredders of an ordinary silage cutter may at any 

minute cut off the fingers of the operator. A stray 
piece of solid matter, passing through the disc of an open- 
wheel silage cutter will drop into the machine and ina few 
seconds do damage that means endless delay and great ex- 
pense. But you have every desirable feature to be found in 
any silage cutter with none of the danger when you purchase a 


M\ONTEW= AIK 

















FE SILAGE CUTTER 








If the operator thrusts his hand dangerously near the feed rollers, the 
SAFETY YOKE above the hopper instantly stops the machine, reverses 





the gears and moves the hand back out of danger. All operating parts of the 








MONEYMAKER SILAGE CUTTER are enclosed; there are no unpro- 
tected set screws, cogs or other moving parts to catch the clothing or to 
endanger life and limb. 














The cutting wheel of the MONEYMAKER is a solid semi-steel disc. 
No foreign matter can pass through it. No breakage, no delays and_ no 
repair bills. Safety again! Clean, uniform cutting as fast as youcan feed 
thecorninto the hopper! The silage drops into the face of the fan blades 





which throw and blow at the same time, forcing it through the delivery 
tube into the top of the highest silo. Sizes for 3!4 Horse Power and upward. 


Write today for our handsome book. It tells you how you can make 








money without danger at silo filling time. It is free. 
Distributing Houses Everywhere. 





SWAYNE, ROBINSON & CO. 











133 Main St. - Richmond, 








Indiana 





Southern Distributors: 
B. F. AVERY & SONS, 
Louisville, Ky., Atlanta, Ga. os 
Memphis,’ Tenn. + New Or 

















\ leans, La. and 
Dallas, Texas. 





























> E26833. Price $1.25 
ocket Knife, 2 blades 














KNIFE that is sharp today and dull to- 

morrow is likely to have more dull days 
than keen ones. The quality that goes into 
Keen Kutter pocket-knife blades makes them 
hold their edges without frequent recourse to 
the sharpening stone. They are the kind of 
knives that it is a pleasure to own and use. 
Uniform quality, but many styles, Prices vary 


a with only according to handles and number of blades. 
Dlades and case 


KEEN KUTTER 


Safety Razors are made with the characteristic 

Keen Kutter attention to correctness of de- _prisg'gs'50 - 
sign and quality of material and will prove Eeguer“¢ 

a revelation to every shaver who uses them. 

All Keen Kutter cutlery carries the guarantee 

of satisfaction or the dealer is authorized to 

hand the money back. Send forour Cutlery  stiverpiatea, 
Booklet No. R 551 1 ST hiades 


**The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’ 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 


yo.x2013 Simmons Hardware Company - 


her sin St. Louis New York Philadelphia Tolede 
Minneapolis Sioux City Wichita 



































Ensilage Cutters and 
Silo Fillers with Blower 


S T E E L Outting Apparatus and Blower 


(instead of cast iron). 


Sai 
ROSS ME |) = Especially designed for steam power and 
gs zs extraordinarily heavy work. Steel is 
known to bestrongerthan castiron. The 
Ross is not an ordinary fodder cutter but a 
iq Special made machine for filling silos. We have 
manufactured the Ross for 66 years, ang 
F } oe it will i own actions prove, 
Wg its superiority. rite for catalog. 
Guaranteed free , We also manufacture the Ross Wood 
from defecte for and IN-DE-STR-UCT-O Metal Silo. 


life of machine. THE E,W. ROSS CO., Box 157 Springfield, 0. 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 





In Chicago from June 20th 
to 24th there will be a con- 
ventionof The Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. 
The standard under which 
this convention assembles is 


“Nothing but the 
ini .. Truthin Advertising” 
is country recognizes 
three grades of truth This is not a sentimental 
standard. It isa commercial 
—the truth 


standard maintained by the 
—the whole truth contact of idealists, enthusi- 





—nothing but the truth 


““The Truth’’ by itself may 
be false because of what it 
leaves unsaid, or because 
while technically correct it 
is designed to mislead. 


*“The whole truth’’ may be 
ineffective because it leaves 
one asking —‘‘Well, what are 
you going to do about it?’’ 


“‘Nothing bat the truth’ 
involves a grasp and expres- 
sion of right fundamentals, 
rounded knowledge, fair play 
—an irresistible appeal. 


You are Invited to Attend 


No adult in this country but uses or is affected by advertising. The conven- 
tion in Chicago will give you ideas for application to your own business and 
your own life. You will come in contact with the discoverers and pioneers 
in the development of the economic force of advertising—a force which will 
grow with your support as you will grow by contact with it and its workers, 

For special information 
COMMITTEE, Advertising Association of Chicago, 
Advertising Building, 123 Muuison Street, CHICAGO 


Associated Advertising Clubs 


of the World 
Eleventh Annual Convention 


asts, and hard heads. 


It is the only standard un- 
der which the annual expen- 
diture of $600,000, 000 forad- 
vertising can be made to pay. 
It is the standard under which 
8,000 people’ met last June 
in Toronto and, before that, 
in Baltimore, Dallas, Boston. 

It is the standard under 
which every reader of news- 
papers, magazines, outdoor 
signs, booklets, novelties— 
the printed or painted adver- 
tising message—has come to 
believe what he reads. 


address CONVENTION 















































HEN writing letters to advertisers, itisa good plan to use the correct ad- 
dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 


delivery and immediate attention. 


Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 


given. 


_ will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 


These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 





